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UROPEAN REACTION to the stand Congress has 
taken on the question of revising the war debts should 
erve as a warning to Washington. [ditorial comment in 
the press of Berlin, Paris, and London has lately been in- 
creasingly bitter toward us. Moreover, Berlin observers 
report that Adolf Hitler, who has promised outright repudia- 
tion of reparations, has been considerably strengthened by the 
ddamant attitude of Congress. Chancellor Brtining may 
till unless he can soon counter Hitler’s promise with a 
lefinite guaranty of relief from Germany’s creditors. But 
France is hardly likely to extend such relief unless assured 
ulvance that the United States will not insist upon full 
vment of the war debts. From London has come the 
suggestion that England and France take joint action on 
this question without regard to our position. Following 
p this semi-official suggestion, Wickham Steed proposed that 
England and France upon their own initiative proclaim a 
‘two-year extension of the Hoover moratorium. He de 
ed his proposal as “one sure way of bringing home to 

‘he American people a sense of their own dependence upon 
welfare of other nations.” If the Steed proposal were 
rried through, we should not only collect no debts what- 
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ever during the two-year period, but we should be in a 
weak position in any future negotiations looking toward an 
adjustment of the debt problem. Europe may yet be swept 
by revolution, as some people believe, as a result of our 
callous and unintelligent attitude, but even if we escape 
the consequences of such disturbances, we shall very prob- 
ably suffer in other ways from growing European hostility. 


HE TESTIMONY of Mr. Lamont and Mr. Mitchell 

before the Senate Finance Committee covered a good 
deal of ground, and it will be dificult to draw conclusions 
from some aspects of it until more testimony from other 
bankers is in. Mr. Lamont’s remarks were reassuring in 
tone. He pointed out that in no case up to date has there 
been any default in the service on any private German gov- 
ernmental debt, including all the municipal issues, and he 
asserted his confidence that none of these issues would be 
repudiated. Mr. Mitchell, though also inclined to believe 
that Germany would take this attitude toward private 
credits, expressed the correct opinion that the generation 
which has grown up since the war was becoming increasingly 
resentful of paying reparations, and would eventually revolt 
against them if they were continued. On the whole, the 
answers by both bankers were much more intelligent than 
most of the questions addressed to them. Some of the 
Senators on the committee seem to be trying to prove both 
that the international bankers favor the cancelation of war 
debts solely because they want to make their own private 
foreign bonds more secure, and that they have already sold 
all these private foreign bonds to unwary investors! 


HE WORST MAN President Hoover could possibly 

have chosen from the Senate, Swanson of Virginia, he 
has picked for one of the places on the Commission to the 
Disarmament Conference. It begins to look as if Mr. 
Hoover were deliberately trying to sabotage the conference 
by appointing men who have neither the ability nor the desire 
to make it a success. Senator Swanson is an imperialist and 
a big-navy man. Henry P. Fletcher is the man who, while 
he was Ambassador at Mexico, nearly precipitated a bad 
break between that country and the United States; he is 
at best a routinized, big-business diplomat. Hugh Wilson, 
if clever, is also a typical career diplomat of limited vision. 
It only remains now for Mr. Hoover to appoint a man like 
James J. Davis of Pennsylvania to represent the Republican 
members of the Senate, and the mischief will be complete. 
The only hope left is that Mr. Stimson will head the dele- 
gation. He really desires disarmament. ‘There is not the 
slightest sign that the others do. As for putting a woman 
on, or a man who is really passionate for disarmament or 
who is identified with the peace cause—such as Alanson B. 
Houghton or Nicholas Murray Butler—why, Mr. Hoover 
won’t think of such a thing. Unless all signs fail, he has 
insured from the start that ours will be a reactionary dele- 
gation without the possibility of leadership. And yet, as 
President Butler has said, the Geneva conference may settle 
the fate of the world for a generation. 
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Ss’ NALTOR COSTIGAN of Colorado has introduced a 
N Senate appropriating $125,000,000 for the 


bill in the p 
30 next, and $250,000,000 tor 


fiscal year which ends June 
the following twelve months, for the benefit of the unem- 
ployed, and creating a Federal Board of Unemployment 
Relief, comprising the heads of the Children’s Bureau, the 
Director of Extension Work in the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and the Chief of the Vocational Rehabilitation Service, 
the Children’s Bureau of the Department of Labor to be 
harged with the administration of the act. Forty per cent 
of the amounts appropriated are to be divided at once among 
| States according to the proportion of their popu- 


The s¢ CTa 
lation; the rest, after deductions for the expenses of adminis- 
tration-—which should be very light—is to be held in reserve 


for emergency allotments. ‘These are to be made whenever 


it appears that “the combined moneys available from local 
the State, supplemented by the 
will fall below the 
The disbursing board 


within 
' 


ipportioned to the 


and State tunds 

otate 
Se 

relief. 


must, however, be satistied that every etiort has been made 


moneys 
stimated need for emergency 
1 local authorities to meet the emergency without calling 
tor aid. ‘lhe original payments are not to be in excess of 
wo-thirds of the amount available within a State by local and 
‘tate agencies or private gifts. It strikes us that Senator 
in’s bill is sane and well drafted and that it offers an 


ccellent method of beginning federal aid. 


-wa til) JAPANESE, having induced the League of Na- 
] tions and our State Department not to interfere with 
are now making ready to “con- 
olidate” their position in Manchuria. We are told in dis- 
patches from ‘Vokio that this task will probably be under- 
First, these dispatches say, 


hneir avoressive operations, 


ken in the middle of January. 
he “bandits” and Chinese “irregulars” must be driven from 
the Chinchow area. In other words, the Manchurian war 
is to go on until the military conquest is completed and 
the last vestige of Chang Hsueh-liang’s influence eradicated. 
ihe State Department is said to have protested against the 
renewal of the Japanese military drive, but again the essential 
details as to the department’s action are being withheld frora 
the public. According to the United Press, General Jiro 
\linami, the former Minister of War, has been appointed 
overnor veneral of Manchuria, although the correspondent 
of the New York //erald Tribune more cautiously quotes 
« Japanese press as saying he has been sent to Mukden to 


for the establishment of a government-general in 


prepare 


\lanchuria.” Perhaps both of these statements are incor- 
tf, or in any case premature, More certain is it that the 
Japanese have picked their own man, Tsang Shih-yi, to be 


Chinese vovernor of the territory tor the time being. They 
| Isang an involuntary guest for three months before 
ippointing” him. In his first interview with foreign cor- 
pondents he was surrounded by Japanese “advisers.” It 

is fairly safe to presume that Vsang, unlike Chang Hsueh- 


ire to do | okio’s bidding. 


:] , re 
miilitarist who was to re 


KAT-SHEK, the 


( NITIANG 
4’ venerate China in the name of Sun Yat-sen, has fallen. 


little short of revolutionary, 


Phe manner of his falling was 

ind it mav have far-reaching consequences. Marshal Chiang 
rose to prominence and power with the repeated victories of 
the Nationalist armies whic! vept northward from Cantor 





7; 


in 1926. The ground had previously been prepared for thy 

by the teaching of Dr. Sun and the clever agitation ang 
propaganda work of Michael Borodin, the Russian. B,. 
no sooner had Chiang established himself at Nanking tha, 
the reaction against the nationalism of Sun Yat-sen and th 
communism of Borodin began. The Kuomintang unée, 
Chiang immediately set about the task of purging itself of j:. 
radical elements, the purging consisting partly of drivin 
Mrs. Sun, Eugene Chen, and other radical leaders out of ii 
party, and partly of wholesale beheadings of Chinese peasan:. 
and “bandits’”’ suspected of Communist sympathies. Never. 
theless, radical propaganda continued to make deep inroad. 
among the common people, especially among the studens. 
‘Three years of unceasing student agitation against Chiang 
Kai-shek has now finally driven him from power. This ; 
the first instance in the recent history of China of a war 
lord being overthrown not by another war lord, but } 
popular opinion. In that respect his fall holds vast signif 
cance ; it may mark the end of militarist government in Chin 


T HAS BEEN OBVIOUS since the “standstill” agre, 

ment was arrived at by Germany’s “short-term”’ privat 
creditors that, barring a radical change for the better, these 
creditors could not hope to have their claims paid as a grour 
except over a long period of years. The problem has been 
that of either putting all these claims on an equal basis or 
separating them into a few clear-cut categories and assuring 
an orderly liquidation. Recent reports indicate that this wil 
be done by the formation of a trust company to take over 
the separate claims and exchange for them its own 5 pe: 
cent bonds. ‘These bonds are then to run for a maximum of 
ten years and are presumably to be retired serially at th 
rate of 19 per cent of the total amount each year. At the 
moment this appears to be the most reasonable way of deal 
ing with the problem. ‘The suggestion has been thrown out 
that the bonds are to be made the basis for advances by 
“national banks of issue,” which would seem to imply th: 
hope that they could be rediscounted by the Federal Reserve 
banks. Such a proposal should not, of course, be given the 
slightest consideration, even if the bonds of the proposed 
trust company were much sounder than they seem likely 
to be. ‘The Federal Reserve system must not under any 
circumstances be made the dumping ground for long-term 
securities or frozen credits. “The bonds of such a trust com- 
pany would, however, have a general market—something 
which the individual claims do not have. But no plan for 
liquidating the short-term credits, nc matter how ingenious 
technically, can hope to succeed or to prevent leaks unless 
steps are taken to restore genuine confidence in Germany's 


financial soundness. 


AST SUMMER the representatives of twenty-eight na 

4 tions at Geneva approved a new convention designe: 
to control the international traffic in habit-forming drugs. 
‘The plan contained in this agreement, while by no means 
perfect, was rightly acclaimed by the State Department 4s 
“the most advanced step yet taken in the fight against the 
abuse of narcotics.” ‘The convention is to take effect when 
four drug-manufacturing nations and twenty 
Unhappily, not one govern 
For some peculitt 
Department's 


ratified by 
one non-manufacturing nations. 
ment has to date ratified the agreement. 


notwithstanding the State 


ison, and 
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thusiasm for the convention, President Hoover not only 
failed to ask the Senate to ratify it, but neglected even to 
ention it in any of his messages to Congress. In The 
Nation of July 29 we pointed out that the weakness of the 
new plan lay in its failure to control or regulate the pro- 
duction of raw materials. We expressed the belief that, inas- 
much as Turkey is the largest producer of raw narcotics for 
the illicit drug trade, the announced intention of ‘Turkey to 
accept the new convention, and also to sign the 1912 Hague 
treaty and the 1925 Geneva convention, would go far toward 
remedying the weakness of the 1931 agreement. But Tur- 
key has not yet acted. Early ratification of the agreement 
by the United States would unquestionably encourage other 
countries, including ‘Turkey, to take similar action. 


HE COST OF RACE PREJUDICE is revealed with 

new force by recent information regarding the death 
f Juliette Derricotte in a Southern Negro hospital last 
November. Miss Derricotte was a credit both to her race 
and to the Y. W. C. A., of whose national board she was 
i member. On November 6 she and a companion were 
iniured in an automobile accident at Dalton, Georgia. Her 
friend, Miss Johnson, would certain!, have died from in- 
juries; but the death of Miss Derricotte, according to recent 
investigations by Walter White for the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People, was not inevitable. 
Vir. White declares that the color line barred Miss Derri- 
otte from the local hospital; that she lay for six hours in a 
private house to which sick colored people are “referred,” 
nd then, though in great pain, was carried fifty miles to 
Chattanooga; and that the colored hospital at Chattanooga 
lacked ordinary X-ray equipment. “The real kindness of 
the white doctors in Dalton, in whose offices the colored 
women received treatment,” says Mr. White, “only empha- 
sizes the rigidity of the hospital segregation which is di- 
rectly responsible for Miss Derricotte’s death.” The fact 
that the victim of caste in the present instance was a person 
of culture and prominence vividly illuminates the handicaps 
under which thousands of Negroes, more obscure, are com- 
oeiled to suffer without the public ever hearing of them. 


URING THE HOLIDAY SEASON it is proper to 

give a thought to employees of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. Weary postmen with bulging sacks over their shoul- 
ders can be seen delivering Christmas and New Year’s mail 
at any hour of the day. But in the branch post offices there 
are clerks who do not appear on the streets and are no less 
to be relieved if possible. Several of them have written 
letters to The Nation describing their plight. Significantly 
enough, each begs that his name not be used or refrains from 
giving it: “I’d lose my job if it were found out that I am 
telling you this.”” Briefly the subcarriers complain that they 
receive no salary but are paid by the hour for work done 
ind must often wait long intervals between assignments ; 
that the average earnings per subcarrier per day in one repre- 
sentative station amounted to $2.35; that hours are from 
6 a. m. till frequently 7 p. m. or sometimes later; that 
uniforms are furnished by the empleyees themselves. Recom- 
mendations recently issued by First Assistant Postmaster 
General Coleman prove that such conditions are not imag- 
inary. The deficit in the department, he declared, makes 
economy imperative; no increased pay rolls, as a result, no 





new help, no vacancies to be filled unless the most urgent 
need can be shown, every possible employee who can be 
spared now is to be “dispensed with.” “Regular clerks and 
carriers should appreciate the effort of the department to 
protect them in their positions and they must cooperate 
in maintaining the service, under present conditions, even 
though they are required to accept less desirable assignments.” 
This is the government's answer to the unemployment crisis. 
How fortunate that we have rugged individualism to console 
the Post Office employees in their working and non-working 
hours! 


ERTRAND RUSSELL, who took ship lately for home, 

promises never to return to the United States. Amer- 
icans are too hospitable, he declares; they feted him to death 
and, he undoubtedly might have added, urged on him too 
constantly indifferent liquor and dull sociability. If we 
have sent away forever a good friend, a sound scholar, a 
first-rate conversationalist we have only ourselves to blame. 
The way of Americans with foreign, and particularly British, 
visitors of almost any degree of excellence is past under- 
standing. Most of the visitors, it is true, come frankly to 
make money; they find, often enough, that they can sell fer 
a good price their second-rate wares to uncritical women’s 
clubs and “literary” societies; in the process they are “enter- 
tained” to the point of exhaustion by persons in search of 
This is highly demoralizing to the foreign visitors 
and to the Americans who welcome them. ‘The latter are 
treated to inferior wares and made to like them; the former 
yield to the temptation of palming off their thinnest ideas 
on undiscriminating audiences, with sometimes disastrous 
results to their own integrity and lasting fame. In the case 
specifically of Lord Russell, he has added nothing to his 
eminence as a philosopher and mathematician by lectures oa 
current morality and the future of sex. We trust he will 
not keep his promise never to come back to the United 
States, but that when he does come, it will be to eschew the 


a lion. 


swing around the lecture circle. 


E ARE SOMEWHAT SURPRISED but very much 

gratified to learn that Thomas Stearns Eliot has been 
appointed to fill the Charles Eliot Norton Professorship of 
Poetry at Harvard during the academic year of 1932-33. 
Cynics may remark that Mr. Eliot possesses a rare combina- 
tion of qualities in that he is at once an Eliot, a Harvard 
graduate, and, by choice, a British subject. They may add 
that this combinatien is exactly the one which would appeal 
to certain prejudices rooted in the academic mind. But the 
fact remains that he is a man of extraordinary talents and 
that he is, despite his present conservatism, not quite the type 
which usually receives official recognition. Once a satirist 
and a rebel, he has become a defender of a highly intellectual 
kind of authoritarianism in politics and religion as well as in 
literature, but he has achieved a solid fame without ever 
saying or writing anything which seems likely to be popular. 
He is the most conspicuous survivor among the group of 
young men who set out some ten or fifteen years ago to re- 
make the literary tradition, and he has gradually become the 
most generally accepted leader of what he would certainly 
refuse to call “the young intellectuals.” The appointment 
should be gratifying to him and will certainly contribute 
largely to the intellectual life of America. 
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HE Secretary of War’s impassioned defense of Presi- 
dent Hoover at last week’s meeting of the Republican 
National Committee, we read, “brought the party 
leaders to their feet with cheers by his militant thrusts at the 
Democrats, and his confident prediction that President 
Hoover's leadership would carry his party to victory next 
year.” As to that, we shall see what we shall see. It is the 


regulation talk of a Cabinet member loyally devoted to his 


Chief 
of the twelve points listed by Mr. Hurley to prove that the 
It reads 


But what we are concerned about today is one item 


President has been a great and successful leader. 


I 
as follows: 
3. He stopped immigration by an effective order to 


bar 300,000 aliens who would have been unemployed. 


Far from being a cause for praise, this is to us a grave in- 
dictment of President Hoover, so grave that if the national 
legislature were aware of its significance and of the enormity 
if the offense, and the process of impeachment were not so 
It, it could well be made a basis for impeachment pro- 
ceedings. For what this means is that the President deliber- 
ately set aside a law passed by Congress without himself hav- 
ing the authority of law, thereby invading the field of the 
uwive branch of the government. 

We are quite aware, of course, that Mr. Hoover’s ac- 
tion has been acclaimed by others besides the Secretary of 


if 


ditheu 


iCpisl 


War; that it has even been described as a statesman-like act 
in the time of national emergency; that it has the approval 
of the bulk of the Congress; that it was an act of kindness 
to the intending immigrants not to permit them to come into 
a country where they would starve for lack of work and 
increase the difficulties of the American people. Now, valid 
as these arguments seem on their face, they are entirely beside 
the mark. ‘The only fact worth noting about this matter is 
that the President of the United States deliberately violated 
a law, deliberately trenched upon the prerogatives of the 
Congress. For those who respect the laws and the Constitu- 
tion of the United States it must seem far worse to have 
the President again setting the example of lawlessness than to 
have had a few thousand more people come through the 
yates of Ellis Island. More than that, not only did the 
President himself undertake to say when a law should or 
should not be enforced; the agents of the United States 
abroad, the consuls and vice-consuls involved, deliberately 
resorted to all sorts of stratagems and misrepresentations to 
head off people who under the laws of the United States were 
‘The President's offense is, 


arly entitled to receive visas. 
because he could have asked 


moreover, the less defensible 
Conyress last winter for a temporary modification of the 
law, or for the power to suspend it if in his judgment it 
seemed wise. Had the regular session not granted this 
suthority, he would have been justified in calling a special 
ion for that purpose alone. 
We cannot think of a more vital principle today than 


this one that officials of the United States, and especially the 


President, who have taken a solemn oath to uphold and main 
tain the laws shall be held accountable for that oath and for 


un 


The President Violates the Law 





the responsibility they assume. Every American has hj: 
theory as to why it is that ours has the disgraceful distinction 
of being the most lawless of countries. Some students of 
our society and national life attribute it to the inheritance of 
the pioneer spirit which, when it broke ground through th 
wilderness, was by force of circumstances at times superio; 
to its own laws, or was a law unto itself. Others attribute j; 
to the government’s attempt to regulate the habits and actions 
of private individuals, as in the national prohibition act. We 
too, have our pet reason for this national lawlessness, 
though we realize that it probably cannot be explained whol|, 
by any single circumstance. Our belief is that our laws and 
Constitution are constantly brought into contempt more 
through the lawlessness of public officials than in any other 
way. ‘The statement we have made above, that thi 
might be well made a case for the impeachment of the E 
ecutive under certain conditions, will doubtless seem to many 
readers a gross ex: It is nothing of the kind if 
one regards the tremendous amount of lawlessness by pub! 
officials throughout the land. Anything we could do to bring 
home to our officials from the White House down that this 
is a government of laws and not of men, that no adminis 
trative or executive official has the right to alter or disregard 
a law, would be the greatest possible blessing. Yet the Sec- 
retary of War actually commends the President for lawless- 
ness that would send to prison men who set aside the same 
law for the purpose of smuggling a half-dozen persons into 
the United States! 

No one, certainly not Mr. Hurley, can deny the fact 
that the laws of the United States are violated by officials 
at every turn. The other day the mayor of Syracuse hit 
upon the happy idea that the way to help the unemployment 
situation in that city was to remove from the civil service 
about 170 married women whose husbands were also wage- 
earners—an act that fortunately met with vigorous and out- 
spoken protest from the college community situated in that 
city, and others of the citizenry. It was a deliberate vio- 
lation of the civil-service laws. It was just as lawless an 
act in its essence as if the mayor had wounded a citizen of 
Syracuse on the street. Yet he believed himself absolutely 
justified in overriding the law because of the authority vested 
in him. Just so Secretary Doak in his annual report acclaims 
the President for his violation of the immigration law, and 
the President himself admits it by asking the Congress in 
his annual message for ex post facto approval of his in- 
fringement of its prerogatives and his own violation of his 
solemn oath of office. No emergency can justify this sort 
of thing. Everywhere it will encourage the mayors who have 
made a joke of the constitutional right of free speech and 


reration. 


free assembly; the governors who use the militia to enfor 
their arbitrary will as to oil production; the chiefs of poli 
who, as the Wickersham Commission has proved, hourly vio 
late the rights of prisoners and administer the “third di 
without realizing that thereby they make themselves w: 
criminals than the thugs from whom they seek to wring « 
fessions by torture. ‘Things like these constitute in our judg 
ment one of the gravest menaces to our Republic. 
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Relief Hits New Low 


ARDLY a day goes by without its hyinns cf thanks- 
giving from industrialists, reactionary labor leaders, 
and other public guardians because we are tree ‘com 
fearsome “dole.” This frank jubilation may arise from 
xed motives, yet we assume that few among the defense 
ps really prefer starvation, even for others, to unemploy- 
nt insurance or various forms of state aid. They console 
nselves with the thought that American generosity, thank 
|, has risen to the call for sharing and has guaranteed that 
matter how hard the winter, they will not see actual 
tarvation. 

‘They may not see it. But granting that the relief funds 

proposed for various cities and towns will be available in 

full amounts requested—a hope not positively certain of 
ulfilment—will wholesale hunger be averted? Some valu- 
le testimony on this point was offered by experienced ob- 
vers from many cities who gathered recently in Washing- 
n under the auspices of the Joint Committee on Unem- 
ployment. In Atlanta, said Professor Mercer G. Evans 
Emory University, almost 5,000 families are receiving 
relief, and figuring the minimum allowance for groceries at 
$6 or $7 a week for each family, and other living costs at 

ut $3, practically $50,000 weekly is required. For a 
period of thirty weeks, this would imply a definite need of 
500,000, whereas the total actually sought is only $800,- 
(0. A report from Los Angeles placed the unemployed 
actually registered as 151,000, of which 60,000 were heads 
of families. A $5,000,000 bond issue was used up last year 
nd has not been replaced, and out of the Community Chest 
drive, which brought in about $3,000,000, only $600,000 has 
specifically been designated for unemployment. Even adding 
in other indirect sums, the total falls far short of the city’s 
needs. In Cleveland, where 100,000 needy families are esti- 
mated to exist, the minimum food allowance of $4 a week 
necessitates spending $400,000 weekly, or $6,000,000 for 
the fifteen coldest weeks. Adding $5,000,000 for shelter 
and clothing, $11,000,000 is demonstrably required. But 
the complete amount at hand is only $4,075,349, falling 
short of the need by almost $7,000,000. 

Are the larger cities doing any better? Last September 
in Chicago 43,545 families were receiving relief from the 
County Bureau of Public Welfare and five major relief 
agencies. Paul Hutchinson, managing editor of the Christian 
Century, representing the Chicago Workers’ Committee on 
‘nemployment, declared: 


- 


— 


The minimum amount needed for the bare necessities 
of life for the unemployed from October 1 this year to 
September 30, 1932, is $21,260,000. To meet this need 
there is available $8,890,000, if county appropriations are 
maintained, and if the Joint Fund is raised. This means a 
leficit of $12,370,000 to meet the barest family-sustenance 
weeds already apparent. The legislature will be asked to 
provide $10,000,000, $3,000,000 for relief and $7,000,000 
for a special work fund; but even if this goes through, it 
will leave the deficit for the merest maintenance $8,870,000. 


Last year Philadelphia spent $7,400,000 for relief, it was 


hown by Andrew J. Biemiller, secretary of the Philadelphia 
League for Industrial Democracy, who also indicated that 


whereas the Child Health Society estimated the minimum 
food allowance for a family of five to be $8.50 a week, the 
Bureau of Unemploved Relief allows only $5 for groceries. 
The United Campaign for Relief raised $9,000,000. Mr, 
Biemiller said: 

Dr. Jacob Billikopf, director of the Federation of Jew- 
ish Charities, estimates the minimum to keep Philadelphia's 
unemployed from starving during the coming year is $15,- 
000,000 to $20,000,000. J. Hampton Moore, Mayor-elect, 
has served notice that the city will give no appropriation for 
relief in 1932, and the State constitution specifically pro- 
hibits appropriations for direct outdoor relief, so for even 
the starvation minimum of $5 a week for the Relief Com- 
mittee’s estimated 75,000 families in want, Philadelphia 
would need at least $15,000,000 more. 


An extraordinary similarity in conditions runs through 
the reports from every section of the country. Dr. Sidney E, 
Goldstein, chairman of unemployment of the City Affairs 
Committee of New York, speaking before a recent city 
appropriation of $5,000,000 had been passed, thus described 
a situation which this new fund will change only a little: 


New York will face a six months’ wage loss of not less 
than $600,000,000 with a total unemployment-relief fund 
of $40,000,000. This means that we shall be able to take 
care of somewhere between 6 and 7 per cent of those who 
are out of work. It is difficult to hazard an estimate, but 
certainly every leader in close touch with the field will 
agree that fully 30 per cent of those who are out of work 
today are in need of assistance. In other words, we are 
prepared in New York, the richest city in the country, to 
relieve less than one-quarter of the burden of unemploy- 
ment. 


And so, we imagine, few of those whose contact with 
misery is closer than that of after-dinner speakers will reflect 
the comfort of soul exhibited by some of the patriotic gentle- 
men who have won the battle—as they fatuously dream— 
for charity as against direct and substantial federal help to 
the wretched millions. 


Short Selling 


HE recent defense of short selling by the president of 
the New York Stock Exchange, Richard Whitney, 
is intelligent and impressive. Analyzing the detailed 

statistics which the Exchange has recently collected on the 
amount of short selling in individual securities, Mr. Whitney 
points out that the fifteen stocks in which the greatest amount 
of short selling has occurred since May 25 are, for the most 
part, the very ones which have had comparatively the steadi- 
est market and the narrowest price fluctuations in that period. 
None of the fifteen stocks which experienced the greatest 
decline in percentage of value in the same period, on the 
other hand, has had any sizable short interest in it. The 
greatest short interest in any stock for the period investigated 
was 406,000 shares in General Motors, the general market 
action of which has been comparatively steady. Even this 
maximum short interest, moreover, was less than | per cent 


of the total shares of General Motors outstanding. For the 


whole period of the investigation, short sales, Mr. Whitney 
concludes, have amounted to only 5 per cent of the total 
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volume of sales. The rest represented genuine “liquidation.” 

These figures call for some comment. Assuming that 
Mr. Whitney is correct in his conclusion that short sales as 
a whole represent on an average only 5 per cent of total 
market transactions, the relative influence of short selling 
is considerably greater than such an average figure might 
imply to the uninitiated. For the short selling that occurs, 
as Mr. Whitney’s own figures reveal, is not distributed 
equally over the list, but tends to be concentrated on a few 
“market leaders.” As the action of these leaders commonly 
sets the tone for the whole market, if these leaders can be 
depressed on any day or over a series of days by concentrated 
short selling, the probability is that the whole market will 
be depressed. ‘Thus on October 28, as Mr. Whitney admits, 
the short sales of United States Steel amounted to 24 per cent 
of the total selling of that stock. Again, the fact that the 
price fluctuations of the shares in which the greatest short 
interest existed were in general less erratic than those in 
which virtually no short interest existed does not in itself 
prove that the short selling was a factor making for stabiliza- 
tion. ‘The causation is, in general, the other way round: 
most short selling tends to occur in those issues which already 
have the broadest and most active market, for these are the 
“market leaders.” But while the statistics which the Stock 
Exchange has collected do not make out a positive case for 
short selling, they do make out an impressive negative case. 
They show that the short interest is in general very much 
less than had been generally assumed before the investigation 
was undertaken. And they certainly do not indicate that 
short selling is in itself an unsettling factor. 

The case for short selling, however, is broader than any 
statistical one. It cannot be repeated too often that every 
short sale must eventually be completed by a repurchase, and 
that the purchase, or “covering,” will tend to send prices up 
on an average to the same extent as the preceding short sales 
may have sent them down. Further, on days of severe panic, 
when a particularly disturbing piece of news has appeared, 
“short covering’ may prove one of the few forces existing to 
check the decline. It is true that short sellers often circulate 
false rumors with the intention of undermining confidence in 
particular securities or in securities generally, but in that 
case it is the rumors that are vicious and not the selling. ‘The 
prohibition of short selling would not in itself have the effect 
of stopping such rumors, for they are quite as often circulated 
by persons who have not sold short but merely wish to buy 
stock cheaply. Further, as “bulls” appear to outnumber 
“bears” by about twenty to one, it is safe to assume that 
there are on the average twenty times as many false rumors 
made to raise the price of stocks as there are rumors designed 
to depress them. Short selling, in the long run, is a stabiliz- 
ing rather than an unstabilizing influence. Congress should 
not forget the disastrous consequences of the act of 1864— 
‘ repealed three weeks after its passage—which forbade all 
sales of gold “futures,” or the unfortunate effects of the 
trading restrictions forced on the Berlin bourse in 1896. 

A prohibition of short selling, in brief, would be equiva- 
lent to tampering with the thermometer in a frigid house 
as a substitute for turning on the heat. “Those Congressmen 
who are “unalterably opposed” to reducing the tariff or 
canceling a penny of the war debts are doing more to send 
the prices of stocks and bonds to lower levels than all the 


short sellers combined. 


God’s Book for God’s 
People 


HE newest translators of the Bible, whose “American” 
version,* at last complete, has just come off the presses, 
defend themselves by a quotation from the preface to 

the King James Version—which, as they point out in pass. 
ing, was the third authorized version and a sixth revision. 


Most honoured be their name that breake the yce and 
give the onset vpon that which helpeth forward to the 
saving of soules. Now what can bee more auaileable 
thereto, than to deliuer Gods booke vnto Gods people in 
a tongue which they vnderstand? ... For is the kingdome 
of God become words and syllables? Why should wee be 
in bondage to them if we may be free? 


Those numerous persons to whom the Bible has become 
words and syllables—those persons, in brief, to whom it has 
become, as the phrase is, “literature’”—will not be especially 
happy as they glance through the pages prepared with such 
care by Professors Smith, Goodspeed, Gordon, Meek, and 
Waterman. For the single aim of these scholars has been to 
make their translation accurate and intelligible. Lovers of 
the Bible as literature will find, for instance, that “I am the 
Rose of Sharon, and the lily of the valleys” has become “J 
am a saffron of the plain, a hyacinth of the valleys”; that 
“the way of a man with a maid” has become “the way of a 
man with a woman”; that “through a glass darkly” has be- 
come “at a dim reflection in a mirror”; and that “the mote 
that is in thy brother’s eve” is now merely “the speck in your 
brother’s eye.” 

What comfort can be given these persons, with whom, 
we must confess, we have a good deal of sympathy? In the 
first place, of course, there is the possibility that the Chicago 
Bible will fail to drive out the one which we know and which 
hundreds of millions of readers have known during three 
hundred years. But if it succeeds, as it or another one like 
it probably will, what then? Well, the King James Version 
will still exist as “literature’”—indeed, by existing purely as 
literature, in the way Shakespeare exists, it will be all the 
more precious because it is a private possession of the godless; 
let God’s people make of their new book what they may. 
“Exactly,” we can imagine the godless saying, “but what 
can they make of it? And is it not deplorable that a treasure- 
house of phrases, a whole folk literature of marvelous beauty 
and strength, should be destroyed?” The answers to that are 
many, and only time can make them. Time, for instance, 
may determine that the saffron of the plain is quite as potent 
a blossom as the rose of Sharon; or it may dry the rose and 
mysteriously preserve it on the lips of men who cannot 
know where it once flourished—or forget it. 

A more significant answer than either of these is given, 
or implied, by the translators themselves when they speak of 
the need of an “intelligible” Bible. To the extent that the 
old Bible was unintelligible, had it not already become 
‘literature’? The new one is eminently what it claims to 
be, readable. Let it be read, then, for the profit it can give. 
And let the old one still be read for pleasure. 


* The ‘Bible in American Translation. University of Chicago Prese 
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HETHER Monsieur 
de Cambronne actu- 
ally said what he was 


supposed to have said on that 
memorable afternoon of the 
eighteenth of June of the year 
1815, when the Imperial Guard 
was asked to surrender, or 
whether he delivered himself of 
the magnificent platitude record- 
ed in our schoolbooks, will prob- 
ably always remain a mystery. For M. de Cambronne 
shortly afterwards married an English lady, and English 
ladies, a century ago, did not care for four-letter Anglo- 
Saxon words any more than their French cousins cared for 
five-letter French words of similar import. 

But since this world is ruled by fairy tales and not by 
facts, the noble picture of Nicolas Charlet with its spurious 
inscription about the dying Guard will be remembered and 
revered long after everything else connected with Waterloo 
will have been forgotten. 

Whether General Pershing, upon his arrival in Paris, 
saluted the grave of the great Marquis with the martial 
words, “La Fayette, nous sommes 1a,” or whether, as others 
claim, he showed that Bliicher was not the only famous 
soldier to make a career out of good strategy and bad gram- 
mar and announced his arrival by informing the ghost of 
our loyal ally that “nous sommes voila,” is another matter 
which I am willing to leave to the tender mercies of future 
historians, who will be as hard up for suitable Ph.D. sub- 
jects as we are ourselves. I, for one, incline to believe that 
he used the correct /a and that viola was an invention of 
some bright and “indispensable” young lad who fought the 
battle of St. Mihiel from the safe distance of the Potomac. 
I don’t know what the military critics of the year 2031 (if 
any) will say about the campaigns of John Pershing, and to 
tell you the truth, I don’t care, for I shall not be there to 
hear it. But to me, here and now contemplating this planet 
on a very murky day full of the rumors of war and unrest, 
Black Jack is one of the few military leaders who are rated 
AAA-1. His Supreme Commander gave him a job to do— 
he did it—then he came home and kept his mouth shut. 
Future Alexanders and Napoleons and Smedley Butlers 


please notice! 














We now come to the year of grace 1931, and a little, 
swarthy man enters the White House. The attendants who 
guard the Holy Portals have been informed that he is the 
Premier of France and that they must not mistake him for a 
humble Oriental come to sell rugs. He is duly divested of 
He halts before the picture of the Father of 
He bows low 


his overcoat. 
His C , aces th trance hall 
His Country that graces the entrance hall. 
ind whispers, “La faillite, nous sommes 1a.” 

The merry Grandi chaser has almost made us forget 
the doleful dreariness of the French mission, which somehow 


or other refused to click. A little elementary English in the 


Speaking of Revolution... 


By HENDRIK WILLEM VAN LOON 





grammar schools of France would on the whole increase the 
effectiveness of that country’s statesmen and diplomats in 
dealing with modern nations and modern conditions. We 
can’t after all blame Mr. Hoover for not having learned any 
tongue but his own. He was too busy acquiring the rudi- 
ments of the engineering profession to devote much time to 
outside reading. But M. Laval had a whole week on the 
Ile de France, and the purser of that excellent paquebot is 
a master of the Anglo-Saxon tongues as he is an accomplished 
virtuoso of all the other graces that go with his high office. 
I can no longer afford to ride on his little barge and there- 
fore I won’t be suspected of trying to get the imperial suite 
for the price of an inside tourist third on my next pilgrimage 
to that promontory of Asia which used to be called the 
Continent of Europe. But a liberal sprinkling of pursers 
and headwaiters among the diplomatic corps of this and all 
other countries would make the machinery of international 
good-will run with an oily smoothness it has never known 
since that field of patriotic endeavor was abjectly surrendered 
to automobile magnates and wholesale plumbers with socially 
ambitious wives. 

“Son Excellence Monsieur le Baron Georges d’Algon- 
quin, Envoyé Extraordinaire et Ministre Plénipotentiare des 
Etats-Unis de |’Amérique’”’—and after five minutes’ conversa- 
tion the President of France, the tears running down his 
whiskers, has promised to send us at least one dollar on ac- 
count of his country’s war debt before January 1, 1941. 


These serious meditations, however, are not merely the 
result of my recent philological reflections. They were in- 
spired by reading the news sheets of the last two weeks and 
by the shock I got when I caught up with the European prese 
and realized how gloriously the propaganda mills continue 
to grind—more than a dozen years after they were supposed 
to have been demolished together with the last of the great 
German arsenals and military schools. Undoubtedly we get 
more foreign news than we ever got before. Even the biscuit- 
shooters of the Kansas plains now know that all is not well 
in the innermost circles of the august family that rules the 
broad oil fields of the old land of Dacia, and the superpatriots 
of the Superior Lake districts are beginning to become aware 
of the fact that Russia, although no longer ruled by the 
Romanov family, is at least possessed of a first semblance of 
an “established form of government.” But though barrels 
of money are wasted on cable tales and “special stories,” the 
true meaning of the events which are rapidly turning Europe 
into a battlefield between the red- and black-shirted disciples 
of Karl Marx is still kept carefully hidden from him whom 
the organizers of the Presidential Relief Committee have so 
charmingly baptized Mr. John K. American. 

I have been puzzling a great deal about that “K.” I 
thought at first it might have something to do with “kid- 
ding” or the “katabolism” which is sure to make itself felt 
if we continue to feed millions of people the ill-balanced 
rations of the unemployed. But now I have got it. ‘The 
“K” stands for Know-Nothing. 
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“She’s Not Holding Up Her End!” 
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Congress, Debts, and Bankers 
An Appeal to Reason 


By OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 


HE House of Representatives having voted by 317 to 
100 for the bill to authorize the moratorium to our 
foreign governmental creditors promised by President 
Hoover last summer, the Senate is also engaged in passing 
it That is right and proper. It settles the question 
whether Congress will or will not approve the President’s 
action. Unfortunately, the bill contains a proviso flatly 
rejecting the idea of the cancelation or reduction of Europe’s 
debts to the United States. 

This is sheer folly. For one thing, no one can foresee 
what the European situation will be three months or a year 
or two years from now. For another, the gravity of the 
European situation which led President Hoover to proclaim 
the moratorium is unchanged. As these words are written, 
dispatches from Washington announce that President Hoover 
has just communicated to a number of the House leaders 
at breakfast “a very black picture of conditions in Central 
Furope.” The truth is that Germany is still on the verge 
of collapse, and the economic fate of England is as closely 
allied with that of the Reich as it was during the events of 
July and August last. As things stand, Germany will not 
be able to resume reparations payments at the end of the mora- 
torlum—it must never be forgotten that she has made pay- 
ments heretofore solely with money borrowed abroad—and 
England, for one, will not be able to continue to pay debts 
to us if the money she received from Berlin and Paris fails 
to arrive. As long as debts and reparations stand in the way, 
it will not be possible to rehabilitate the shattered nerves 
and restore to balance the psychology of Europe. Until this 
question is settled, the normal processes of trade cannot 
recur. As long as debts and reparations continue on the 
books of the nations, they will form a barrier to the recovery 
of our own country over which no tide of returning prosperity 
can easily flow. As long, moreover, as the Congress de- 
mands that debts must be paid, and continues to maintain 
high tariffs so that our debtors can pay us only, or chiefly, in 
gold, there will continue to be a heaping up of that metal in 
the vaults of the United States Treasury. There it will 
further upset the equilibrium of trade, and make difficult the 
return of the world to the gold standard—twenty-three na- 
tions are now not operating on that standard. As long as the 
Congress continues our tariffs at the height at which they 
are, it will make increasingly difficult the payment of the 
debts if they can be paid at all. 

It is therefore folly, I repeat, for Congress to tie its 
hands now, or to lay down any rigid rules for the Adminis- 
tration to follow. ‘That it is extraordinarily difficult in 
these hard times for Congress to contemplate the renuncia- 
tion of debts which were incurred by the debtors in good 
faith at a time when the getting of money meant victory or 
an immediately negotiated peace, is perfectly true, as is the 
fact that we have already made substantial reductions, so 
substantial that in the case of Italy the debt payment to the 





United States is only 0.6 per cent of the annual budgetary ex- 
penditures. But this is a topsy-turvy world, and it is a 
fact that the payment of reparations money has been doing 
injury to our business life by unsettling trade in the debtor 
nations and introducing into it an economic factor not created 
by the normal processes of give and take in international 
barter. It is not to be denied that Nicholas Murray Butler 
had considerable truth on his side when he said that the 
receipt of these moneys is actually helping to drive prosperity 
out of the homes of American workingmen and women. 
And of what avail are payments to the United States when 
those reimbursements are achieved only by our lending money 
to Germany with which, after passing through another set 
of hands, the payments are made to us? 

But, I hear it said, the Allies are perfectly able to pay 
if they will stop wasting money on armaments, and in other 
directions. We have seen a Machiavellian campaign in the 
Saturday Evening Post, given tremendous circulation through 
the notorious Chemical Foundation, to prove that Germany 
has been deliberately wasting her money on unnecessary mu- 
nicipal and other expenditures for which she borrowed large 
sums from abroad for the express purpose of so involving 
the United States and other lenders of money with her do- 
mestic economy as to be able to enlist the international 
bankers in her campaign to get rid of her reparations obli- 
gations. I would not deny that there is capacity to pay in 
Germany and the Allied nations. As to the former, I wrote 
that from Germany last winter (The Nation, January 28, 
1931). But the question was then and is now whether the 
United States should compel the payment of these debts at the 
cost of a steadily decreasing scale of living, at the cost of mis- 
ery and suffering which in turn make for the general instabil- 
ity and unhappiness of Europe, factors which in themselves 
work against the restoration of normal trade conditions. It is 
undeniable that the countries that owe us money could readily 
pay us if they would only stop some of the insensate waste 
of money on armaments. I have always favored our coun- 
try’s insisting upon a substantial reduction in armaments as 
a prerequisite of the cancelation of the debt of any country, 
though it would hardly be decent for the United States to 
demand that without some action on its side, when our own 
governmental appropriations for army and navy run up to 
$775,000,000, when influential members of Congress are 
demanding the building up of our fleet to treaty limits. 

3ut these are details, important as they may seem. The 
vital fact is that the whole world stands on the brink of the 
gravest economic disaster in all history. Beside that every- 
thing sinks into relative insignificance. The menace of that 
collapse is so great that the debts seem of relatively slight 
importance. If Europe crashes, we of the United States 
shall lose so much money as to make the debts seem a baga- 
telle. We shall lose it by the collapse of foreign trade, the 
inability of foreigners to travel in this country, their inabil- 
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ity to pay private debts, in a dozen different direct and in- 
That is the real choice which is offered to 
the Congress. When in the face of that it undertakes to 
bind the hands of the Executive, it should remember that 
with Europe prostrate the United States cannot possibly 
recover by itself, Herbert Hoover to the contrary notwith- 
standing. ‘That superficial gentleman has injured his own 
case for a liberal international settlement by telling the Con- 


direct ways. 


gress that we could pretty nearly recover no matter what 
happened in Kurope—a marked contrast to his own asser- 
tion that the reason we are suffering from the depression is 
the unfavorable effect upon us of the European economic 
misadventures. We do not mean to suggest that the Presi- 
dent should have the right to settle these matters by himself; 
but he should be free to negotiate, to keep in touch with the 
heads of other countries, and to make recommendations for 
immediate action in case of emergency. ‘The Congressional 
vote may be taken as barring him from that. 

Instead, however, of a clear realization of the gravity 
of the Eurepean situation, and the unalterable fact that we 
are invelved in it and cannot hope to escape from it unless 
we are willing to make substantial sacrifices, the whole issue 
is being confused by this question of capacity to pay of the 
individual countries, by bringing up the false charges of an 
international conspiracy to rob us of what is rightfully ours, 
and by the assertion of Senator Reed that the issue is whether 
the “private claims of some American citizens should be given 
priority over the intergovernmental claims which are the 
claims of all American citizens... .” The latter sentiment 
finds expression in the violent and outrageous utterances of 
Representative McFadden, who has not only accused Presi- 
dent Hoover of selling his country out to German interests, 
but has laid at the door of certain bankers in the United 
States, notably so admirable, wise, and patriotic a citizen and 
banker as Paul M. Warburg, the responsibility for suborning 
the President and engineering the campaign to get rid of 
governmental debts so that those bankers who have loaned 
a lot of money to Germany may be rescued at the expense 
of all their fellow-citizens. 

Fortunately, such violent absurdities defeat themselves. 
J am more concerned with what seems the disposition on the 
part of certain of the Progressive Senators, who are and have 
been righteously alert to the unfavorable influences of inter- 
national bankers upon our relations to other countries, to 
swallow the doctrine that the whole situation of the world 
has been brought to pass by these international bankers and 
by the Germans, so that the latter and our Allies might 
escape just responsibility for their debts. It is with them 
that | should like to reason. I should like to point out to 
them that in this case the wishes of the international bankers 
coincide with what is for the very best interests of all the 
peoples concerned. I should like to remind them that the 
liberal journals in this country, both daily and weekly, have 
been pointing out for at least ten years the impossibility of 
collecting these payments from Europe. These journals are 
not the mouthpieces of the international bankers. More than 
that, it is time to point out to them that the leaders of the 
Labor Party in England have been for years certain that 
payments could not vo on, that there must be a complete 
remission of debts and reparations; surely no one will charge 
the Labor Party with having been a tool of the international 


bankers—-did it not break with MacDonald in the last elec- 





tion because, for one reason, it refused to accept banking gic. 
tation? Again, ii the Progressives in the House and the 
Senate could travel abroad they would find that whereye; 
inen thought their thoughts, and talked their talk about the 
rights of the plain people against the modern control of eco- 
nomic and political life by great capitalistic influences, those 
men would be foremost in asserting that there must be a 
cancelation of the debts and reparations which, day by day. 
create bitternesses, hostility, and hatreds, and add to the 
moral and mental unsettlement of the world. 

There lies before me a pamphlet entitled “The Crisis.” 
by Ernest Bevin and G. D. H. Cole, two of the foremos 
and more radical leaders of the Labor Party. No one could 
possibly accuse them of being willing to pull the chestnuts 
out of the fire for the international bankers—since the recent 
election Mr. Cole has come out with a demand that Great 
Britain immediately socialize its entire banking system, 
What do they say in their pamphlet? “Complete cancela 
tion of war debts and reparations is the first obvious step 
toward the recovery of world equilibrium.” Elsewhere they 
speak of “this farce of war debts and reparations.” And 
they declare that “it is plain to any rational person that Ger. 
many and other debtor countries are burdened with inter- 
national obligations which they can never possibly meet.” 
It is no exaggeration to say that these are the views of the 
democratic forces in all the countries involved. 

The only question is whether the United States will be 
big enough and broad enough to make what is on its face an 
unquestioned sacrifice. It is a widespread belief among men 
of the highest economic standing that the United States 
would actually profit in dollars and cents by cancelation. It 
would not be difficult to demonstrate the soundness of their 
view statistically. Our national income in 1929 was esti- 
mated to be approximately $90,000,000,000. The latest 
statistics published by the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York show that industry and trade are running at more than 
25 per cent below the level of normal years. These statistics 
indicate on their face a loss of not less than $22,000,000,000 
in our annual national income. Compared with this, our re- 
ceipts from the war debts are only $240,000,000—barely more 
than | per cent of this loss through demoralization in world 
trade. But even supposing that the sacrifice should be great, 
the simple truth is that the world cannot be set on its feet 
again unless every country is ready to make some sacrifice. 
By setting the example the United States would be in 4 
position to demand that others do likewise. It should also 
heartily join in the proposal of Ramsay MacDonald for an 
international economic conference, yet if that economic con- 
ference should come to pass, the first question that would 
come up would be the question of the cancelation of war 
debts and reparations, as well as the reduction of tariffs, and 
the question of raising and stabilizing the world level of 
wholesale prices. Indeed, there is no possible way of ap- 
proach to the world’s problem which would not involve 
cancelation. ‘The handwriting is on the wall. Signs of the 
collapse of the existing order are on every hand. There 
very little time left. If the Congress takes the position that 
there cannot now or at any future time be a revaluation of 
these debts, a scaling down and ultimate cancelation of them, 
then it will bring the impending disaster in Europe and 
America within sight, and will insure losses all over the world 
that will make reparations and debts seem the merest trifles. 
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READING of recent lynching records in ‘“Lynchings 
and What They Mean,” the report of the Southern 
Commission on the Study of Lynching, recalls two 

elementary points of emphasis in the late Professor Giddings’s 

cheory of the evolution and behavior of human society. One 
of these points of emphasis was that the second most impor- 

-ant objective of all social education is the emancipation of 

the human mind from fear, the first objective being akin to it 

—namely, the development of faith and confidence in fellow- 
ings in the social order and in the immediate social en- 
jronment through which growth and development are con- 
litioned. “One of the most significant characteristics of 

civilization,” he said, “quite distinct from barbarism and 

other savagery, is the diminution of fear.” And again, when 
fear is rampant, “the whole life of man has dropped back to 

a lower level.” 

The other point of Giddings’s recalled by a reading of 
the records concerning lynching—this “deadly harm and 
deadly injury” to human society—relates to effective laws 
ind their enforcement. 


With all our government activities [wrote Professor 
Giddings], all our legislation, everything we think we are 
doing with the power and finality and precision of govern- 
ment and law, ... we discover that we are not doing it at 
all, that we get no result from it whatever unless we get 
the backing, the cooperation, and the loyal fulfilment of our 
wishes in and through the folkways. Every time, the folk- 
ways will defeat the stateways if they are against the state- 
ways. ... I have been unable to find any instance in history 
n which a law, a governmental enactment, has won its way 
gainst the folkways. 


These are not only important considerations to note 
at this time but they reflect two basic explanations of the 
situation as revealed in this study of recent American lynch- 
invs, which clearly indicates the problem to be a Southern 
and an interracial one. ‘These basic points of theory interpret 
also the tragic consequences of lynching to the South, to the 
white man, to the Negro, and to the nation. Approximately 
95 per cent of all lynchings in the United States during the 
last five-year period were in the Southern States, and nearly 
90 per cent of the lynchings were mob murders of Negroes. 
There has been a very marked decrease in lynchings from 
about 187 cases a year during the late nineties to an average 
of less than 17 in the five years preceding 1930; but with an 
increase to 21 cases in 1930, and again a decrease in 1931. 
In the decade before 1899 the South’s proportion of lynchings 
was 82 per cent, and in the decade from 1919 to 1929 it was 

re than 95 per cent. The States having the largest num- 
ber of lynchings were Mississippi, Georgia, Texas, and Louisi- 
na, while the highest rate of lynching per ten thousand of 
Negro population was in Florida, Oklahoma, and Arkansas. 
In the States with dense Negro population the rate is least in 
the old black-belt counties, and the Negro is most in danger 
in sparsely settled areas and in newly developed territory. 

In many of the lynchings there has been doubt as to the 
ruilt of the persons lynched. This was true of more than 
three-fifths of those lynched in 1931, and while no complete 





Lynchings, Fears, and Folkways 


By HOWARD W. ODUM 






study has been made ot the last thirty years, it is evident that 
something of the same tragic double travesty has appeared. 
In addition to this there have been frequent attempts on the 
part of whites to tasten crimes of their own on Negroes by 
false accusations or by impersonating Negroes at the time of 
committing the crime, especially of robbery. Some of the 
mobs displayed unbelievable extremes of savagery. ‘Their be- 
havior was reminiscent of primitive orgy, maniacal frenzy, 
and holy combat. Burning, cutting, shooting, dragging of 
the body through the streets, disfiguring and dismembering 
the victim—surely such actions are a vivid demonstration 
of “the whole life of man dropping back to a lower level.” 

What do these facts, and many others as well, mean as 
far as the phenomenon of lynching in the Southern States 
is concerned? We assume various causes and irritants, such 
as economic competition and depressions, racial animosities 
and prejudices, lack of education, ignorance and limited social 
experience, a high crime rate for both Negroes and whites, 
elements of frontier society, and general historical back- 
But these exist in other regions without producing 
We turn naturally, then, to inquire 
into special regional elements which, merging with these 
other factors, have produced these results. 

First we come to the elemental factor of fear with its 
many ramifications. It is not primarily that the South is 
traditionally afraid of Negro domination. It might seem 
logical to assign this as an important factor in those regions 
where the Negro predominates numerically and where con- 
ceivably he might become master of voting and of control. 
But these regions are not the only ones where lynchings 
occur or where the most barbaric anti-social conduct is found. 
What, therefore, are the other phases of the fear-force which 
condition the region for this particular sort of anti-social 
behavior? It seems apparent that the general fear which lies 
at the basis of the lynching phenomenon involves many other 
The Negro is troublesome to our peace of mind, 
though we do not quite know how or why. He is making a 
great deal of progress in many different ways. He may be- 
come a different sort of person from what we now think he 
ought to be. He may become an intimate part of our civiliza- 
tion and culture. He may really be our equal. We may 
really be wrong in our estimates of him. We fear what will 
happen in the future. He has to be kept in his place. We 
are not really afraid of the Negro himself. We are afraid 
of the prospect. Our thought of it is bevond the control of 
anything except our emotional conditioning. What are we 
going to do about it? We are uneasy. But we let things 
drift along, and when something happens, the easiest way 
is the way of violence and emotional debauch. And we 
strugzle with fear and misgivings and rage that we should 
get into such a fix. And the Negro must pay. 

And then we are afraid of what we have done. Our 
conscience is the conscience of a religious people. It is written 
that we must protect our women and our race. It is written 
that the Negro is a hewer of wood and drawer of water. 
Written or not written, we have done right and will stand 


bv it and see that the sacred wi 


ground. 
the same tragic results. 
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liteness of our race shall not 
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We are dangerous to those who oppose us. 
We are afraid, and it 


be violated. 
We are hostile to those who reason. 
makes us mad. 

Of this fear the great body of people who are horrified 
at lynchiny are afraid. In our turn, we are afraid to protest. 
We are afraid to legislate. We are afraid to enforce law 
and liberty. We are afraid to teach. We are afraid to 
preach. Afraid of the public, afraid of the demagogue, and, 
dee rationalizing amid the fear of fears, we are 

There are practically no exceptions. 
farmer, 


p down, 
afraid to do anything. 
Teacher, preacher, 
laborer, artist and craftsman, writer of poems, dreamer of 


doctor, lawyer, business man, 


dreams—we are all afraid. Among the Negroes fear, a 
normal conditioning factor of life, becomes stark terror. The 
Negroes are afraid to do anything. Why shouldn’t they be 


afraid ? 

\What is being done about it? Why can’t more be done 
about it? ‘The fear which militates against vigorous protest 
ind action is of course a product of the folkways. “Every 
time, the folkways will defeat the stateways if they are 
iwainst the stateways.” The special report on lynchings 
says: ““The lynching method is a recognized custom in many 
communities. Hence, church members and civic leaders, in- 
stead of taking a determined stand against mob violence, often 
yield to it either by silence or by apology.” What the outside 
observer does not see is that the folkways are so strong that 
the enforcement of law by local or State forces would mean 
literally civil war in the community. The folkways have 
ruled continuously since the days of reconstruction. Progress 
is being made but it is in proportion as the folkways are 
being changed by education, publicity, civic appeal, and 
courageous leadership. One-half of the Negroes who have 
heen lynched never got to the law; one-fourth never got as 
far as the jail; and one-fourth were taken from custody of 
the jail. Many lynchings have been prevented by officials 
and citizens and these are evidence of changing folkways and 
the diminution of fear. For what has been done and the 
reasons that no more has been done, I quote the report: 


sz clit 
victed, and sentenced, the courts usually deal with them in 
the most perfunctory fashion. Between 1922 and 1926 
rrand iries investigated seventeen lynchings and indicted 
In 1922 ten were sent to the penitentiary; 
in 1924 five were given jail sentences; 


\lthough a few lynchers have been indicted, tried, con- 


146 persons. 
the next year two; 
the next year five received suspended sentences, one was put 
in jail, and fifteen were given indeterminate sentences of 
six months on the chain gang to eight years in the peniten- 
tiary; in 1926 eight were given sentences of four years, and 
i ninth a lite sentence. 

QO} 1930's twenty-one lynchings, investigations resulted 
n grand-jury indictments of lynchers in five instances, forty- 
nine persons being indicted. In only one case, that of the 
econd lynching near Thomasville, Georgia, were the lynch- 
Here, life sentences were 
riven two young w hite men, Not one of the lync hers in- 
dicted at Marion, Walhalla, or Chickasha was convicted. 
lo date (October 15, 1931) but two of the Sherman lynch 
ers have been convicted, one for arson, the other for rioting, 


ers dealt with as murderers. 


each with a two-year sentence. 
Althouvh it is doubtless a good omen that courts in- 


vestigate some of the lynchings, and that from year to year 
a few indictments are brought against the participants, with 
an occasional sentence, thus far lynchers have been com- 


lictment and conviction. This im- 
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munity has been due to the lack of a disapproving pub| 
opinion and to the fact that State authorities have seldop 
made effective efforts to prosecute in such cases. 

A third regional element which seems to enter into the 
situation is that of the high homicide rate in the South an¢ 
especially in certain cities and counties. The report of th, 
Southern Commission on the Study of Lynching pointed oy: 
the seasonal fluctuations in lynchings, with July, August, and 
June showing the largest number. This coincides with H, ( 
Brearley’s study of homicide in the South. Furthermore 
many murders of Negroes have been committed in such 4 
way as to lead some students of the problem to classify they 
as in reality lynchings. There are those who affirm that one 
reason for the low rate of lynchings in the densely settled 
Negro areas is the custom there of murder by one or more 
individuals rather than by mob action, which is deemed up- 
necessary. The rate of murder reflects a lack of respect for 
human life and personality which gives rise to the accusation 
that murder is in the way of receiving institutional sanction 
in the South. The general “unwritten law,” its special ap- 
plication to the Negro, and other “justifiable” grounds for 
homicide challenge the South to take stock anew of its pros- 
pects and tendencies. 

Lynching attains none of the ends for which it has been 
defended. It proves no superiority. It clarifies no issues. |: 
brings no happiness. It adds nothing to the richness of 
human living or the development of social personality. [+ 
accentuates devastating fear. It sets the folkways over 
against the stateways in lawless revolt. It cheapens human 
life and lessens respect for human liberty and personality. |; 
defeats the ends of justice. It violates all the better traditions 
of Southern honor and ideals. It sets the strong brutally 
over against the weak. It negates the South’s claim for ex- 
cellence and genius in the science of politics. Its cost is 
frightful in money and in men. It drains off energies and 
resources. It blackens the reputation of every State. |: 
cripples a race and handicaps a region. It intensifies racia! 
animosities, isolates a section, sets people against people, and 
retards a wholesome integration of national culture. 


Tell Me, God 
By VIRGINIA MOORE 


Tell me, God, what am I to do 

When two opposites are true? 

When the straight stick in water is a crook 
And speech in anger wiser than a book? 
When a face looks beautiful and whole 
And is the mask of an aborted soul 

Tied on with strings? God, how do you 
Tell the almost from the true? 

Tell love from hatred when they mix 
As if from conscious tricks ? 

Tell which is better, that or this 

Way of life, whose bait is bliss, 

When sternly, though the spirit sighs, 
The one the other one denies? 

What hope, idea, or memory 

Is unequivocal and free 

As sunlight falling on a tree? 
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EVERAL days ago controlling interest in the Green 
Mountain Power Corporation of Vermont was sold 
at public auction in New York City. The records 
no other case of a utility company actually making a 
being knocked down to the highest bidder at a public 
This extraordinary transaction was the sequel—though 
necessarily the final consequence—of one of the most 
n attempts on the part of a holding company to milk 
operating utility that has thus far been revealed. ‘The 
ng process was discovered by the Public Service Com- 
mission of Vermont when the Green Mountain Power Cor- 
tion sought permission to issue bonds to the value of 
22.000. Whatever may be the record of regulatory bodies 
other States, the Vermont commission demonstrated in its 
sition of this case that it was both willing and able to 
tect the public interest. 
In November of this year the Green Mountain company 
esented an amended petition for authority to issue the 
nds in question. Evidence was offered to show that the 
mpany had made extensions and improvements to its plant 
the value of $844,200.24, bringing its net security and 
ity assets to $17,261,947.83 as of June 30. The com- 
nission found that of this total, $362,967.83 “represents the 
unt for which no securities have yet been authorized by 
this commission.” If the company’s statement of its financial 
oosition Was correct, an additional $322,000 in securities 
uld safely be authorized, as there then would “still be 
1). 967.83 margin above all bonds and stock approved by this 
commission.” But the commissioners found that “this state- 
ment does not include in either assets or liabilities $692,547.73 
ilvances made by the petitioner to its holding company, the 
Peoples Light and Power Corporation, a Delaware corpora- 
ion, or $36,100.30 discount and expense on an issue of short- 
term gold notes, or $5,625 interest accrued, or $1,500,000 
ility of petitioner on said notes.” 
At the time of the hearing the Green Mountain com- 
y was controlled through ownership of all its common 
ck by Peoples Light, which in its turn was a subsidiary 
he Tri-Utilities Corporation. E. C. Deal was president 
both Peoples Light and Green Mountain. Members of 
© boards of both companies included Mr. Deal, L. O. 
Gordon, J. F. Doetsch, and D. L. McDaniel, all of New 
York City. Bankers interested in the companies were like- 
wise represented on both boards, but by different individuals 
n each case. The only Vermont residents on the board of 
ireen Mountain were Ralph N. Hill and F. E. Gleason. 
mont was not represented at all in the holding company. 
On December 1, 1930, the Green Mountain company 
ed one-year gold notes to the amount of $1,500,000 “with- 
the consent of this commission as required by General 
vs 4,981.” However, the commission suggested in its 
rt that the company might still have been within its 
hts had the proceeds of the sale of the notes been used 
'y to provide a means for temporary financing of legiti- 
The prospectus describ- 
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‘and present corporate needs.” 
the note issue said the proceeds would be used “toward 
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the retirement of unfunded debt, for additions and better- 
ments, and for other corporate purposes.” As a matter of 
fact, the commission found that the “Gréen Mountain Power 
Corporation loaned without security to Peoples Light and 
Power Corporation $660,367.89 of the proceeds of said issue 
on the last-named corporation’s demand note dated December 
1, 1930, and that $27,719.46 additional was advanced to 
Peoples Light and Power Corporation on open account.” 
This loan, the commission’s report asserted, “was clearly 
ultra vires and had no relation whatever to furthering the 
corporate purposes of this Vermont operating company. Such 
a transaction runs counter to the basic principle of regula- 
tion of public utilities in order that the credits, bonds and 
stocks, rates, and service of these companies may be pro- 
tected by the State in the interest of the people.” 

More interesting is the manner in which the transaction 
was negotiated. On December 1 Directors Gordon, Mc- 
Daniel, and Doetsch, who were on the boards of both com- 
panies, “decided without any formal directors’ meeting or 
legal advice” to make the transfer of funds from the operat- 
ing to the holding company. ‘This was done,” the report 
continued, “without the consent of the bankers who negoti- 
ated the sale of the $1,500,000 notes on the representation 
of Green Mountain thet the proceeds were required to raise 
funds for its 1931 construction budget and other corporate 
purposes.” At the same time a similar loan of $300,000 was 
negotiated by Peoples Light from the Arizona Edison Com- 
pany, another of its subsidiaries. Other directors, including 
the banking representatives, did not learn of the Green 
Mountain-Peoples transaction until July or August of this 
year. An attempt was subsequently made to pledge the com- 
mon stock of the Arizona Edison Company as security for 
the Green Mountain loan, but upon examining the balance 
sheet of the Arizona company the Vermont commission de- 
termined that “this stock was worthless.”” The commission 
therefore withheld its approval of the original petition with 
regard to the projected $322,000 bond issue. 

On November 5 President Deal and other officials 
argued before the commission that the acceptance by the 
Green Mountain board on the previous day of a note of 
the Texas Public Service Company for $619,514.52 to the 
Peoples company, indorsed by Peoples to Green Mountain, 
had liquidated the debt of Peoples to Green Mountain. Of 
this transaction the commission said: 


We know nothing about the Texas company except 
that it is also a subsidiary of Peoples and that Mr. Deal is 
its president. Under the law of Texas neither its Railroad 
Commission nor any other State agency has jurisdiction over 
this company. Under the exigencies of the situation caused 
by its own illegal act Green Mountain has seen fit to accept 
this note, but under all the circumstances of this case this 
does not warrant this commission in consenting to the issue 
of these bonds. On the record of the means employed by 
Peoples to obtain notes from its operating companies, we 
are not favorably impressed with this transaction. 


likewise criticized the consolidated 


The commission 
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balance sheet of Peoples Light and Power Corporation, 
and found that “Peoples is in financial difficulties.” It 
furthermore pointed out that the Tri-Utilities Corporation 
was in receivership, and was in process of being reorganized 
The report continued: 








by “certain banking interests.” 
We find that the Vermont directors, Hill and Gleason, 

knew nothing about this loan from Green Mountain to 
Peoples until some time in August. These officials and their 
subordinates have worked loyally and efficiently for the 
petitioner. The pity of this situation is that their efforts 
have been seriously affected by the domination and exploi- 
tation of this operating company by their New York asso- 
ciates. Vermont utilities have no need of such exploitation, 
which, if not checked, may ultimately be felt in rates and 
.. It may be for the courts to decide whether or 
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Ll is a little over two years since the Communists de- 
cided for independent leadership in the trade unions 
ind took the lead in organizing the Trade Union Unity 

league out of the elements gathered together in the ‘Trade 

Union Educational League. The latter had been organized 

by William Z. Foster in 1921 as a rallying point for all 

progressives and radicals who favored industrial and demo- 
cratic unionism and were positively opposed to the A. F. of 









































L.. officialdom. Its policy was to organize anti-administra- 
tion groups within the old unions. “The Communists and 
their sympathizers kept aloof from the T.U.E.L. until 
1922. when Foster declared for affiliation with the interna- 
tional Communist movement. During the next few years it 
became clear that an aggressive opposition movement within 
the old unions could not protect its radical leaders and active 
members from being expelled. The irritated administrations 
in every union in which the T.U.E.L. was active—United 
Mine Workers, Fur Workers, Ladies’ Garment Workers, 
Carpenters Union, Amalgamated Clothing Workers, and so 
on—resorted to the weapon of expulsion, as, with the growth 
of its forces, the T’.U.E.L. shifted from penetration through 
propaganda to a struggle for outright control of the union 
machinery. 

By 1928 the only anti-administration elements who 
were still countenanced in the old unions were the progres- 
ives and Socialists, who had dissociated themselves from their 
pre-war policy of “boring from within for control” and sub- 
tituted a policy of gradual education. This was scarcely 
enouvh for Foster and the T.U.E.L. Although he had led 
t fight to turn the old I. W. W. from its policy of dual 
unionism, he now reached the conclusion that working ex- 
clusively within the old unions had been made impossible 
by the wholesale expul sion of his followers. Moreover, dur- 

+ his leadership of the great steel strike of 1919 he had 
learned to his cost that the paramount task of organizing the 
unorganized was not to be accomplished with the aid of the 
1. F. of L. 
for a new organization of trade unions, and the Trade Union 


! eavue Was formed. 


Consequently, in 1929 there was issued a call 


Unity 
Phe Soctalists and progressives had been scared away 


the ‘Trade Union Educational League by its 





declaration 













“Red” Unions and the A. F. of L. 


By FELIX MORROW 





not this loan to Peoples by Green Mountain was the resy)r 
of an unlawful conspiracy. The consequences may be fa; 


reaching. 


In denying the Green Mountain company the right ; 
issue bonds to the value of $322,000, the commission a); 
canceled authority previously given the company to sell othe; 
stocks and bonds, as yet unissued, to the value of $405,160, 
“This $727,150 reduction of potential liabilities,” the re. 
port concluded, “is some $39,000 in excess of the unauthor 
ized loan by the petitioner to the Peoples Light and Powe, 
Corporation. This is the only method now open to us to 
safeguard and increase the security for the bonds and stock 
now issued.” ‘he report was signed by Commissioners Henn 
B. Shaw and Stephen S. Cushing. 





tor athliation with the international Communist movement 
and they also kept away from the T.U.U.L. They were 
by now principally organized about Brookwood Labor Col 
lege, in the Conference for Progressive Labor Action, led by 
A. J. Muste, and were generally referred to as the Muste- 
ites. It may be interesting to summarize their criticisms of 
the T.U.U.L., as presented at its inception in their organ 
the Labor Age, by a young Socialist student, Louis Stanley. 
The T.U.U.L. was pronounced to be right (1) “in concen- 
trating its attention upon the specific industries,” (2) “in 
going after the rank-and-file workers,” (3) “in stressing the 
importance of women, youth, and the Negro,” (4) “in 
seeking to organize the unorganized,” (5) “in emphasizing 
the failings of capitalism and the vision of a better social 
order,” (6) “in teaching the necessity for international soli 
darity.”. The T.U.U.L. was declared wrong (1) “in aban 
doning the old unions” (“perhaps the old unions are not 
hopelessly under the control of so-called reactionaries”), 
(2) “in its analysis of the economic situation” (“it is doubt- 
ful whether the American worker, despite sporadic out- 
bursts here and there, is prepared for a revolutionary pro- 
gram containing appeals which are foreign to his experience 
and otherwise lacking in interest to him. . . . It is doubtful 
furthermore, whether the T.U.U.L. has the personnel! to 
carry on its ambitious program ... Has it the leadership to 
reach these objectives, has it the money, has it the ability to 
adapt itself to changing situations? Has it weighed all the 
obstacles?”). Finally the T.U.U.L. was declared wrong in 
“isolating itself from other militant workers by submitting 
to the dictatorship of the Communist Party.” 

‘The answer of the T.U.U.L. to the first of these obje 
tions is that the wholesale expulsions of militants made the 
creation of independent unions necessary and unavoidable, 
and that if the progressives appeal to the fact that the: 
were able to remain within the unions, that only proves 
that they either were not active enough or were really not 
opposed to the reactionaries. The succeeding objection 
are said merely to reflect an attitude which Lenin called 
“tailism’’—waiting for the masses to become revolution 
their 
“The practical organizer who complains of shortag 
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of people in such conditions cannot see the wood for the 

es, admits that he is blinded by events, that it is not he, 
he revolutionary, who dominates them .. . but they who 

- dominating him or have overwhelmed him.” As for the 
dictatorship by the Communist Party, the T.U.U.L. denies 
this. Politically, it acts with the Communist Party; in the 
economic field, it declares it acts independently. It is not 
the fault of the T.U.U.L. that the progressives will not 
.ccept its program of class against class. 

More pertinent criticisms than these may be made of 
the T.U.U.L. record. An analysis of the difficulties and 
setbacks it has met discloses a series of errors. The recent 
Resolution of the Trade Union Unity League (Daily 
Il orker, November 11) offers a clear analysis of the causes 
of many of the defeats and declares that mistakes have been 
continually repeated. But this fact is to be explained by the 
sheer difficulty of the situation confronting the T.U.U.L. 
\listakes are repeated, not because the strike leaders do not 
know better, but because the line where correct tactics end 
ind error begins is at many points in practice almost unrec- 
enizable. The errors actually committed can be under- 
stood only in relation to these tactics. 

The present T.U.U.L. policy in strikes is “the united 
front from below.” ‘This method was designed to prevent 
isolation of the militant workers from their less conscious 
tellows, a result which had occurred earlier when they were 

in the old unions by their suppression or expulsion, 
later by their calling independent strikes without making 
idequate attempts to unite with other workers. ‘The aim 
of the united front is to build up the radical unions 
by participation with members of other unions in strikes, 
during the course of which it is to be demonstrated to them 
that the T.U.U.L. is capable of leading, knows the right 
tactics, and formulates the right demands, and that the other 
unions are incapable and corrupt. Specifically, the united 
front means that the strike is to be carried on by a com- 
mittee whose members are elected not by the unions partici- 
pating in the strike, but by the rank and file in the indi- 
vidual shops or mines. ‘Thus, each shop may elect a com- 
mitteeman for every twenty-five strikers. On such a basis, 
the T.U.U.L. argues, no one can claim that it is seizing 
leadership. The strike belongs to the rank and file, and the 
function of the 1T.U.U.L. is to offer them correct tactics 
and experienced organizers. 

This is the united-front theory. Hitherto, however, it 
has worked only in part; the T.U.U.L. and the Comnmnnists 
themselves say the reason is that it has not been pushed 
whole-heartedly. There are other reasons, too. In every 
strike which has also been participated in by other unions, 
the conservatives have retained control over most of their 
members and refused to permit them to elect delegates to the 
United Front Strike Committee; A. F. of L. officialdom 
takes no chance of its membership coming in contact with 
T.U.U.L. organizers. This means that the United Front 
Strike Committee from the first is isolated from a large part 
of the strikers, an isolation which mass meetings, delegations 
to the conservative union members, circulation of common 
trike demands, and infectious contagion by T.U.U.L. mem- 
ers have not been able to overcome. ‘The chief element 
irawn into the united then, is the unorganized 
And these often elect as their shop delegates reg- 
).L.. organizers, because, having no previous trade- 


tront, 


lar T.ULU 


_— 


union experience, they feel they have no leadership among 
them; they are encouraged in this by some organizers (de- 
spite strict orders from the T’.U.U.L. to draw in new blood ) 
who want to be sure to control the tactics of the United 
Front Strike Committee. 

Thus, in the pursuit of the correct policy of the united 
front, arise the errors which lead to failures. ‘The dispro- 
portionate number of T.U.U.L. men and sympathizers on 
the strike committee means, generally, that the committees 
have little notion what changes of attitude are taking place 
among the large body of ‘“‘wage-conscious” strikers. As 
the T.U.U.L. resolution says of the recent mine strikes, 
“The back-to-work movement was already very strong, while 
the strike leadership was still slow to recognize the extent 
of this.” Similarly, the desire to show the strikers that the 
T.U.U.L. and the United Front Strike Committee are in- 
comparably more militant than their rivals leads often to 
a lack of realism in formulating specific demands and to 
slowness in modifying them, making individual settlements, 
or getting some partial advantages before a strike disinte- 
So true is this that it is amazing to find the Muste- 
ite Labor Age asserting the contrary—that in the recent 
Paterson silk strike they were forced to close their strike 
because the radical National Textile Workers Union was 
making individual settlements below the union scale. From 
my own observation of the Paterson strike I should say that 
in no case have the T.U.U.L. leaders been more inflexible 
and less ready to make partial settlements; and I do not say 
this as a compliment. The same strike exemplified another 
typical error resulting from the same desire to demonstrate 
the superior militancy of the radicals; inadequate prepara- 
tion and practically no relief organization resulted in defeat. 

Thus have secretarian tendencies—insufficient delegation 
of active work to non-union strike elements, failure to make 
adequate appeals to members of other unions, precipitate 
action—often defeated the purposes for which the united- 
front policy was designed. It should be made plain, however, 
that most cases adduced of T.U.U.L. failure to achieve the 
united front are not so clear-cut as they may seem. It 
would be superficially effective to quote critics such as those 
of the Communist opposition, who, during the miners’ strike 
this summer, wrote that the united front was not being 
carried out, that the National Miners Union was bent on 
hegemony at all costs. What any T.U.U.L. union really 
should have done in any specific instance is not, however, 
so easy to prove. For example, in the eth pe which the 
critics spoke the facts were these: Repudiating the Lewis 
machine and the disintegratiryg United Mine Workers, an 
apparently large number of the miners in Pennsylvania and 
Ohio had sent delegates to a rank-and-file convention called 
to discuss the next move. The leading figure in the con- 
vention, to whom a large body of delegates looked for guid- 
ance, was Edmundson, a former ally of the discredited 
Lewis. The Communists accused him of still being a Lewis 
man, now merely working of necessity under cover, and at 
the opening of the convention distributed circulars attack- 


grates. 


ing him. ‘This antagonizing move, according to the critics, 
was one of the main causes of the convention's vote against 
sending delegates to a National Miners Union united-front 
conference. All that the vote proved, however, was that 
Edmundson was in control of the convention. Suppose that 


the Communists had not attacked Edmundson, and that the 
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convention, controlled by his group, had entered into a 
united front with the N.M.U. If Edmundson is a Lewis 
man, what value would such a united front have? Cer- 
tainly the T.U.U.L. is right in insisting that the united 
front which they enter must be one of class struggle or it 
is worse than no unity at all. 

The errors, real or supposed, which I have been dis- 
cussing provide common ground for discussion with the 
T.U.U.L. and Communists, who are themselves continually 
fighting against them. ‘They should be sharply distinguished 
from errors adduced by conservatives and progressives, based 
on such assumptions as that the radicals should never have 
left the old unions, or that a united front need not neces- 
sarily be of the rank and file but may be of the constituent 
unions. Such objections have no validity unless the prior 
assumptions can be substantiated; and the previous record 
of the Trade Union Educational League gives at least rea- 
sonable grounds for considering them dubious. 

Perhaps the chief of these objections, and certainly the 
most damaging in its effect on workers torn between the 
\. F. of L. and the radical unions, is the charge that the 
Communists and the T.U.U.L. are not interested in win- 
ning the day-to-day demands of their members, that they 
confuse a trade union with a political party and lay the main 
stress upon ultimate issues. “This charge has been lent color 
by the inflexibility of the radicals in formulating and modi- 
fying demands. It is, however, a pre-war cry of the mod- 
erate Socialists against Daniel De Leon and his Socialist 
‘Trade and Labor Alliance, which did neglect immediate de- 
mands. It is today a cry which is no longer pertinent, not 
only because the Communists have specifically rejected De 
L.eon’s tactics, but, much more important, because the di- 
vision of trade-union activity into ultimate and _ political 
issues or day-to-day demands is by now completely false; the 
two are inseparably bound up. 

This is obviously true of the two principal fields in 
which strikes have occurred this year, the textile industry 
and bituminous-coal mining. Here what policy a trade 
union will follow is bound up with analysis of the industrial 
structure and its general movement. The A. F. of L. pro- 
yram is based on the assumption that these industries are 
no “sicker” than others, and that the thing to do is to mark 
time until the depression is over, accept wage cuts philo- 
sophically, and seek raises when business improves. Conse- 
quently, President McMahon of the United ‘Textile 
Workers, who is also an executive of the notorious National 
Civic Federation and one of its bitterest propagandists against 
soviet Russia, declares: “Il do not anticipate any general 
trike this winter in our textile mills, and I will be disap- 
pointed if it takes place.” And his Southern organizer re- 
ports approvingly: ‘““The thinking worker will not allow 
himself to be stampeded into untimely action by the tactics 
of the employer [that is, a systematic series of wage cuts and 
in hours] and has ceased to think of the union in 
And even where the A. F. of L. begins to 
such as coal, it still has 


Increase 
terms of strike.” 
recognize that an industry is “sick,” 

° “ae ” 
no program, believing presumably that “in the long run 
displaced workers will find other employment. 
Lewis and his United Mine Workers accepted the 


necessity of mass rationalization, introduction of machinery, 


Conse- 


quently, 


and so on, and stuck to the simple line of business unionism, 


with the result that in eight years nearly two-thirds of the 

















miners, a half-million men, have been forced out of the jp. 
dustry with no other place to go. 

The T.U.U.L., on the other hand, is sure that the up. 
turn for which the A. F. of L. is waiting before pressing 
even the “daily” needs of its membership will certainly no: 
come, and is convinced that displaced workers will stay dis 
placed. It is fighting tooth and nail against the introduction 
of new machinery and speed-up at the workers’ expense, 
demanding for those who are demobilized from the sick 
industries immediate unemployment insurance, with its sup 
ervision participated in by workers. It is in the sick indus. 
tries that the T.U.U.L. unions have made their clearest 
gains. ‘lhis vear, besides participating in the Paterson and 
Lawrence strikes, the National Textile Workers Union has 
led hitherto unorganized workers in Providence, Pawtucket. 
and Central Falls, Rhode Island, and at Putnam and other 
places in Connecticut. 

The best record of the radicals so far has been in the 
sickest of industries, bituminous coal. The revolt agains: 
the corruption and incompetence of the United Mine 
Workers has channelized itself in the National Miners 
Union. As is common knowledge, the U.M.W. is broken 
wide open. In Pennsylvania, the key bituminous-production 
State, employing at any time one-third of the soft-coal miners 
working, the N.M.U. is solidly intrenched, as it is in the 
Panhandle section of West Virginia; and the offensive 
against it of the coal operators, on the one hand, and the 
curious combine of the United Mine Workers and _ the 
I.W.W., on the other, has not prevented the N.M.U. from 
gathering in a substantial majority in Kentucky. When 
more mines begin to open one will be able to gauge the exact 
strength of the N.M.U.; sober observers are convinced that 
it is rising to leadership. 

If business unionism has proved inadequate in the 
sick industries, it has worse than failed in the trust-controlled 
basic industries. Iron and steel, rubber, automobiles, oil, 
meat packing, lumber are completely unorganized, and here 
even the most optimistic liberals have long given up hope 
that anything can be expected from the A. F. of L. 

The basic industry to be watched during the next few 
years is steel. The T.U.U.L. and its Metal Workers In- 
dustrial League are slowly and carefully erecting a Steel 
Workers Industrial Union. For two years organizers have 
been in the field, building local groups. ‘They maintain an 
organizers’ school in Pittsburgh, the great steel center, to 
which workers come from the region all around. There 
will be no precipitate action here. And here, too, “daily” 
demands and large-scale political issues will have to be in- 
separable. Foster and the 365,000 men who came out with 
him in 1919 were beaten by inadequate relief funds (the 
A. F. of L. craft unions which reluctantly had agreed to 
support the strike squabbled as to the division among them- 
selves of the men to be organized, and never gave the funds 
they had promised) and by the unsurpassed thuggery of com- 
pany police and militia. In lieu of a gigantic relief fund 
such as no effort could possibly raise today, food, clothing, 
and housing will have to be obtained from workers in ot)! 


industries in the central strike regions. “These workers must 


be made to realize on the basis of common economic and 
political demands—unemployment insurance will be a pa: 
amount issue—that the steel strikers are fighting for a caus 


that is also theirs. 
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In the Driftway 


HE Drifter has just paid a visit to the Exposition of 
Indian Tribal Arts, exhibited in New York City in 
December, and thereafter to be carried about the 

untry, first to Philadelphia, and then to other cities, for 
many months. He dutifully and with due pleasure and 
satisfaction examined the Indian rugs, woven with intricate 
are and colored with the softest and purest of dyes, he 
cooked at the pottery, at the silver and turquoise jewelry, at 
the shells set with turquoise and common coal that gleamed 
like black diamonds, at the carved pipes, the bright baskets, 
the poster-like and highly colored paintings of dancers and 
edicine men in all their brave array of feathers and skins. 
He found, what he already knew, that the Indians are a 
resourceful and skilful people with the true inward eye that 

‘kes them create beauty in common utensils for everyday 


c 


* * * * * 


HEN he had seen and recognized anew these things, 
\ he saw something more. He watched, literally for 
hours, the efforts of two Navajo sand painters, medicine men 
and artists, making pictures in sand that they had brought 
with them to New York from Arizona. They smoothed 
off sections of the sand-pile that lay before them, they took 
up pinches of colored sand from the Painted Desert—orange, 
red brown, yellow, gray, black, and white—and on the sand 
surface they made designs of precision and elegance the like 
of which the Drifter has rarely seen. It is difficult to de- 
scribe the effect of the sand painting as it appears to observers, 
but the nearest thing to it is the beadwork wrought by 
Indians on a hide—the same vivid contrasts of color, the same 
metrical patterns and sharp edges, the same incredible 
skill in performance. If, by some miracle of weaving, bead- 
work could take shape rapidly before one’s eyes, the lines of 
beads falling into place about as fast as a pen travels over 
paper, the speed and accuracy of the sand painting would be 
duplicated. Such steadiness of wrist, such delicacy of digital 
movement, such sureness of eye are surely not often equaled 
in the arts. Not one grain of sand seemed ever to fall in 
the wrong place, not one sharp edge failed to be sharp, not 
one fine line to be properly fine. The Drifter came away 
in humility and awe. White men do not construct their 
marvels in this way. If they ever had the trick of patience 
and of precision that is needed, they have lost it long since. 
[hey have, indeed, bestowed it upon the machine. We make 
machines as marvelous for speed and accuracy, but the human 
hand has lost its cunning. 


* = wm * * 


HE making of the sand painting is a religious ritual, the 
patterns are rigidly fixed and cannot vary, from child- 

hood the painters are trained to a true eye and a firm wrist. 
And finally, when after a whole day of constant labor—in 
this case from ten in the morning to four in the afternoon— 
the picture is finished, the next part of the ritual consists in 
wlemnly and irretrievably shuffling over it until it is obliter- 
1. It may not last after sundown. 

n will demand another picture. 


rye 
Tomorrow another 
Today is its own begin- 


ning and end. It remains only to say that this people is the 
one we are trying to “cultivate,” to “civilize,” to “educate.” 
This people which knows so well how to live that it can create 
perfection and destroy it between sun and sun, which is com- 
pletely careless of excellence, because so sure of its own 
This is the poise and cour- 
age of the eagle; we are trying our utmost to transform it 
THe Drirrer 


power to create more tomorrow. 


into a hen. 


Correspondence 
Mr. Rosenfeld and Matisse 


To THe Eprror or THE Nation: 

Sir: Mr. Rosenfeld’s review of the Matisse exhibition in 
The Nation of December 2 is petulant and irresponsible. To 
his austere, historic eye the paintings are “bespangling,” “gaudy 
images’”—‘“pretty paintings,” of which the quality and motive 
are “quite interesting.” They have even “a certain crudity of 
technique.” The earlier Matisse, i. e., the Matisse presented 
to America by Mr. Stieglitz and Mr. Rosenfeld, was a good 
painter, but since the war “the fact of his decadence as an 
artist is lamentably clear.” His subject matter has become 
bourgeois and luxurious, “the purely pictorial values, almost 
negligible.” Hence the “total effect” of the exhibition, which 
contains thirty-nine paintings of the Rosenfeld period and 
thirty-nine of the bourgeois decadence, “is melancholy.” “To 
what end this display?” he calls out twice in the name of the 
“great tradition.” “If the museum could not get the prime 
Matisse, why did it not have a show of ... Marin or O'Keeffe 
or any other painter at work in the great tradition?” 

Now the prime, pre-bourgeois Matisse seems to be in Mos- 
cow and in the very private Barnes Foundation. Mr. Barnes 
would lend nothing, although he visited the exhibition with a 
secretary to dictate aesthetic analyses for a probable book on 
the subject. Without inquiring into Soviet policy and the exact 
nature of the museum’s efforts, Mr. Rosenfeld has accused the 
latter of laxity (and a sort of betrayal of the grand tradition) 
in not obtaining the pre-bourgeois canvases in Moscow 
(“Stschoukine’s houseful of Matisses is now the proud property 
of the Soviets”), which reveal the “sturdier, living, futuristic 
[!] Matisse.” The Russian government also sent nothing to 
the recent Byzantine exhibition in Paris despite all solicitation. 

New York, December 4 Meyer ScHApPIRO 


Empire State 


To THE Epiror or THE NATION: 

Sir: Speaking of the skyscraper, why sentimentalize over 
a silhouette? Why thrill with the glint on an aluminum erection? 
Look at the thing, not as it says it is or as it would like to be, 
but as it is—an unethical monstrosity, a robber, going tall to 
rob the neighbors. Were the neighbors to go tall, too, all would 
be worthless because all would be stalled—dead—no thrills. 
The thing has the same “picturesque” as has any piling up of 
wreckage by means of blind forces. 
rooted in greed. 


This space-inclosure is 
It rises regardless of human life or human 
scale to impose exaggeration on a weak animal. The herd 
instinct of the human animal is easy to exploit. The deserted 
farming areas of the United States testify to that. And this 
tall monument to the white-collarite is also testimony. 

As a minor point, skilful engineering inside and stone draped 
on outside by the architect-tailor do not make architecture ex- 
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cept by grace of such sentimentality for lies as has “built” the 


nation to a standstill. Cathedral? All the little houses round 


about the cathedral each trying to be a cathedral? And the 
levil tor the shortest? 
RANK Lioyp WRIGHT 
Spring Green, Wis., December 8 


The Seminar in the Caribbean 


lo true Epiror or THe NATION: 
The Seminar in the Caribbean was 
winter by the Committee on Cultural Relations with 
America as an experiment in bringing leaders here into some- 
thing more than casual touch with the leaders of the Caribbean 
republics. The experiment met with so enthusiastic and ap- 
preciative a response both here and in the Caribbean that we 
feel justified in planning to repeat the experiment this winter. 
We are therefore announcing the Second Seminar for January 
2?3—February 10 (inclusive, from New York). 

This year we shall have programs in Porto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands, Santo Domingo, Panama, Haiti, and Cuba. A few of 
the members will omit the visit to Panama and spend a week 
in Santo Domingo and Haiti, motoring over the island. ‘The 
taculty will include Lincoln Steffens, Chester Lloyd Jones, 
Ernest Gruening, Thomas E. Benner, Leland H. Jenks, Samuel 
(juy Inman, and Charles Thomson. 

Any of your readers who may be interested in applying for 
membership in the seminar should write me, in care of the 
Committee on Cultural Relations with Latin America, 112 East 
Nineteenth Street, New York. 

New York, December 10 


launched last 
Latin 


Sia: 


Husert C. Herr Inc 


Reason or Unreason 


lo rue Eprror or ‘THE NATION: 

Sir: I cannot see any distinction in reason or logic between 
a protective tariff imposed for the benefit of certain manufac- 
turers theoretically needing government support and a “dole” 
for the benefit of the laboring man who likewise is needing 
The same reason or unreason underlies both alike. 


upport. 
Oscar Woopwarp ZEIGLER 


Baltimore, November 3 





Contributors to This Issue 


flowarp W. Opum, a member of the Southern Commis- 
on on the Study of Lynching, is professor of sociology 

at the University of North Carolina. 

i vttx Morrow has contributed articles to the New Re- 
public, Symposium, and Menorah Journal. 

kowarp Davison will shortly publish a volume of verse 
entitled “The Ninth Witch.” 

Hlicks is assistant professor of English at 
Polytechnic Institute. 

recently published a translation of 


(;RANVILLE 
Rensselaer 

HlorAce (GjREGORY 
Catullus. 

Kkpa Lou WaALTon 
Other Poems.” 
Paut BLtansuarp is the executive director of the City 

Affairs Committee, New York. 
CorNetta STRATTON Parker is the author of “Watching 


is the author of “Jane Matthew and 


europe Grow.” 
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Finance 
A New Aspect of Reparations 


HATEVER the plan produced by the experts now jn 
session at Basel for dealing with the German repara. 
tions problem, it is almost certain to differ in one 

striking particular trom all the mechanisms that have gone be. 

tore. On past occasions “new money” has been poured jnty 

Germany by ioreigners with a view to making the country a goiny 

concern. It is hard to see where any new money is coming from 

this time. One of the first actions of the German government 
atter the creation of the Dawes Plan in 1924 was to borrow 
$200,000,000 abroad in order to begin operations under the plan, 

When this method of paying reparations threatened to collaps 

and the Young Plan was substituted for it six years later, , 

toreign loan of $300,000,000 was obtained. The breakdown 0; 

the second attempt, signalized by the Hoover moratorium, was 

accompanied by an indirect loan of some $400,000,000 in th. 
form of suspended payments, plus a $100,000,000 credit to the 

Reichsbank. 

Thus, there has grown up a well-established technique jy 
dealing with German reparations. Large amounts ot money are 
advanced by investors in the creditor countries in the expecta 
tion that the debtor, with the use of the money, will build y; 
productive capacity and will finance its industrial and trade 
activity, to the end that both reparations and the additional 
credits may be liquidated. This method cannot now be applied. 
German bonds issued under the Dawes and Young plans ar 
selling, respectively, at 50 and 28 cents on the dollar, while in 
addition to the reparations payments proper, there is a mass 
of private short-term indebtedness which, according to the latest 
German figures, amounts to about $4,000,000,000. Even in the 
care-free days of our open-handed lending policy, it might have 
been hard to persuade investors to advance a sum sufficient t 
‘finance’ such obligations. At present the raising of even 4 
fraction of the amount needed is out of the question. 

Finance, however, is full of resources, and it would be 
premature to say that no reasoned method of reducing the Ger- 
man payments to order and apparent feasibility will be brought 
forth. Reports now at hand indicate that a moratorium (a 
word for which Wall Street bankers are beginning to express 
a cordial dislike) will be recommended on at least a part of the 
annuities, and that the committee, or more than one member ot 
it, would like to advise a more or less sweeping cancelation of 
the total amount. 

The whole dreary discussion is assuming an academic ait. 
Barring utter collapse, Germany will doubtless pay something 
on reparations account. How far that amount will go toward 
providing the sums which must be passed on to the American 
government, and at the same time providing the “clear in 
demnity” on which France has insisted, is anybody’s guess. The 
French formula, Britain’s neat plan of collecting no more (and 
no less) than she has to pay America, and the angry outcry 
against debt cancelation in Congress are all based upon the as 
sumption that the money can be had if enough pressure is applied, 
or a workable “plan” discovered. All these statements of policy 
have yet to meet the test of ultimate economic fact. 

Suppose, under that test, they collapse. What then? The 
obvious alternatives are a series of unrepaired defaults, unhealed 
sore spots, or a formal adjustment of claims to realizable pay- 
One of the interesting aspects of financial opinion 
t the moment is the growing disposition to “write off” our 
oreign losses and concentrate on the domestic situation. 

S. Parmer Harman 
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Books, Art, Drama 





Tender Pelican 
By EDWARD DAVISON 


“Who will heal your bloody breast, 
Gentle pelican, tender pelican?” 
“Brack and brine will try their best, 
And the sun will do the rest,” 

Said the gentle pelican. 


“Famine comes and famine goes, 

Dear old gentleman, kind old gentleman; 

How it happens no one knows 

(Like your rainbow and your rose) 
Said the gentle pelican. 


“Here is a fish to help you through, 
Gentle pelican, tender pelican.” 
“Nay the Good Lord look down on you, 
And on your little children too,” 

Said the gentle pelican. 










The Wellsian Bible 


The Work, Wealth and Happiness of Mankind. By H. G. 
Wells. Doubleday, Doran and Company. Two volumes. 


$7.50. 
\ FEW years ago Mr. Wells announced, quite calmly, that 








he was writing the Bible of our time. This Bible, he 

said, would embrace the whole range of man’s modern 
cnowledge and interests. ‘The “Outline of History” was merely 
the first volume. Other men may announce such grandiose 
srojects; Mr. Wells, matter-of-factly, proceeds to carry them 
ut. Shortly there appeared, in collaboration with Julian S. 
luxley and G. P. Wells, the two huge volumes called “The 
science of Life,” and now, barely ten months later, come two 
nore volumes completing the Bible, and written by Mr. Wells 
lone, under the rather inclusive title, ““The Work, Wealth and 
Happiness of Mankind.” 

“Such a general picture of all mankind about its business,” 
writes Mr. Wells in his Introduction, “has not been attempted 
hefore.” Assurance to this degree seems astounding, but we 
iave to remember that it is quite impersonal: it is not a mere 
versonal vanity; it is a compelling sense on Mr. Wells’s part 
that what he has to say is of the utmost urgency and importance 
‘9 the world. H. L. Mencken once accused him of possessing 

Messianic delusion; the charge is completely just, but it is 
is very “delusion” that is the secret of his present value and 
Without it, without his unfailing exuberance and en- 
lusiasm, his own excited learning and excited imparting of 
vhat he has learned, without his passionate conviction of the 
roiound need of shouting his knowledge and his message from 
‘ie housetops, the present work would probably never have 
me into existence, and it would certainly not be the absorb- 
z and impressive work that it is. Mr. Wells sees the human 
ene today, probably even more than he did a few years ago 
hen he first uttered the phrase, as “a race between education 

d disaster”; and by “education” Mr. Wells means knowing 
the things that he knows, and believing the things that he 
believes. 
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The scope of the present work is so great that it is difficult 


to convey an adequate idea of it. Let us try to do so in the 


words of Mr. Wells himself: 


It represents all current human activities and metives— 


i} 


6 ' e 
nprei 


all and nothing less. It is a first co vensive sumunary of 
the whole of mankind working or playing or unemployed; it 
seeks to show the jockey on the race course in relation to the 
miner in the pit, the baby in the cradle, the savage in the 
jungle, the city clerk, the fish-wife, the lord-in-waiting, the 
Speaker on the Woolsack, the Soviet envoy, the professional 
cricketer, the shopwalker, the street walker, the dealer in 
second-hand microscopes, the policeman, the newsvendor, 
the motor-car “bandit,” the political gangster, and the uni- 
versity professor. 


Even this is not quite an adequate summary. The work is en- 
tirely too broad to be called a mere treatise on economics; it 
is too readable, graphic, and concrete to be called a treatise 
on sociology. Mr. Wells opens with a “historical overture” 
telling how man became an economic animal. He tells us next 
how man has learned to think and gain a mastery over force 
and matter. (This second chapter ranges all the way from an 
explanation of the medieval metaphysical controversy between 
“nominalism” and “realism” to a history of the processes of 
making steel.) Next he describes the conquest of distance: the 
story of the railroad, the steamship, the motor car, the airplane, 
the newspaper, the film, the telephone, the radio, television. 
Then follow sections on how mankind is clothed, fed, and 
housed, ranging from a description of the modern woman’s cos- 
metics (it is one of the great virtues of Mr. Wells that he con- 
siders no field of knowledge beneath his “dignity”) to a discus- 
sion of modern architecture and the possible rebuilding of the 
world. Next come chapters on How Goods Are Bought and 
Sold, How Work Is Organized (from trade unions to the 
atrocities in the Belgian Congo), Why People Work, How 
Work Is Paid for and Wealth Accumulated (covering currency, 
banking, the present crisis), the Rich, the Poor, and Their Tra- 
ditional Antagonism (with brilliant short biographies and an- 
alyses of such accumulators as Hetty Green, the Rothschilds, 
Jay Gould, Rockefeller, Edison, Ford, and a section on Soviet 
Russia), The Role of Women in the World’s Work, The Gov- 
ernments of Mankind and Their Economic and Military War- 
fare, The Numbers and Qualities of Mankind, The Overflow- 
ing Energies of Mankind (leisure, travel, sport, gambling, en- 
tertainment, art), How Mankind Is Taught and Disciplined 
(universities, mental training, encyclopedias), and The Outlook 
of Mankind. 

To exactly what extent has Mr. Wells succeeded in achiev- 
ing his Napoleonic objectives? The present two volumes, 
certainly, are less successful than either “The Outline of His- 
tory” or the much better “Science of Life” written in col- 
laboration with Huxley and G. P. Wells. Mr. Wells is a man 
of quick apprehension, very wide reading, enormous industry, 
and even genius; but the body of modern knowledge is too much 
for any single man. To the present reviewer, who happens 
to have made some study in the field of money and banking, Mr. 
Wells’s chapter on that subject seems extremely unsatisfactory. 
It is for the most part a simplification and popularization of the 
theories of Maynard Keynes, but it would have been immensely 
better if Mr. Keynes had written it. It gives the gold standard, 
which Mr. Wells does not very well understand, a sound 
thwacking, and proposes instead “a managed currency, free of 
entanglement with any standard commodity, under a world 
board of control.” Just how one would get a world board of 
control that anyone would trust with such a problem, or what 
would give value to the money—why anyone would take it, and 
at what exchange ratio, without the pieces of paper being tied 
to anything at all—are questions that Mr. Wells is too im 
patient to answer, or even to ask. He goes on to propose that 
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it would be also an excellent thing for the world to keep “con- 


tinually draining away indebtedness by a steady, gentle continual 
monetary inflation,’ but he does not stop to tell us just who, 
under such an arrangement, would be so foolhardy as to keep 
on lending. Mr. Wells’s monetary theories, in brief, suffer from 
the absence of anv thinking through of fundamental theoretic 
problems. This chapter suffers also from a number of very 
misleading factual statements. 

One feels, in short, that Mr. Wells has been in too much 
of a hurry, and that his ambition for short cuts to knowledge 
has overreached itself. Combined with this is a cocksureness 
in his manner, a continual implication in his tone that he is 
iddressing mental inferiors, an air of “I’m-telling-you,” which 
remind one uncomfortably of Arthur Brisbane. But perhaps 
this is only to say that Mr. Wells’s manner is a platform man- 
ner, that his interest in the propagandistic aspect of knowledge 
is even greater than that in knowledge for its own sake, that he 
is at bottom a controversialist and a pamphleteer. And he is 
surely a superb one. You will not find many better satires than, 
to take but a single example, his description in the present 
volumes of British parliamentary government. With the pos- 
sible exception of Shaw, he has made himself the world’s most 
eminent writing reformer. And it is a very high compliment 
to be able to pay any man in our time to say that he has almost 
succeeded in producing a one-man encyclopedia. If Shaw may 
he regarded as our twentieth-century Voltaire, Wells is cer- 


tainly its Diderot. Henry HaAzuitt 


Fenimore Cooper 


Fenimore Cooper: Critic of His Times. By Robert E. Spiller. 

Minton, Balch and Company. $3.50. 

ROFESSOR SPILLER’S book is perhaps less readable 
P but certainly more valuable than the biography of Cooper 

that Henry W. Boynton published last spring. Mr. 
Boynton clearly and pleasantly told the story of Cooper’s life, 
and that was all. Mr. Spiller has also traced the life, but 
chiefly as “a record of the evolution of a point of view.” He 
has sought “to discover in the forces which made him some of 
the causes of his ideals and opinions.” His principal concern 
is, of course, with the years after Cooper’s return from Europe, 
the years in which he engaged in social theorizing, polemic writ- 
ing, and libel suits. He shows him, not as a conceited and 
crotchety litigant, but as the staunch defender of a well-con- 
sidered position. 

‘The chief objection to be raised against Professor Spiller 
is that he does not prosecute with sufficient rigor his quest for 
the social bases of Cooper’s theories. At the very outset he 
makes a false step by assuming that Cooper was a son of the 
frontier. It is true that Cooperstown at the end of the eight- 
eenth century was on the frontier, and that Cooper found 
there, though largely at second hand, the materials for his 
romances; but the attitude of the Cooper family was not that 
of the ordinary frontiersman. Fenimore Cooper’s father had 
made himself a landed proprietor, and Susan DeLancey, whom 
Cooper married, belonged to a family even longer established 
in the same class. It was his economic status, not his frontier 
experiences, that shaped the novelist’s views. 

Farther on in the book Professor Spiller admits that Cooper 
was the spokesman of the agrarian aristocracy. His patriotism 
led him to defend the republican form of government, but he 
distrusted the masses and believed that equality was as unde- 
sirable in society as it was desirable in politics. Even here, 
however, where he sees pretty clearly what lay behind all 
Cooper's opinions, Professor Spiller does not push his interpre 


tation to its logical outcome. His book is commendable because 








it goes as far as it does, but it might easily have gone farth, 
In Cooper’s writings agrarian aristocracy challenged, fo, 4, 
last time in the North, the commercial aristocracy; at th: 
time it defied the masses, whether urban or rural. His » 
nomic status is the clue to all Cooper’s activities as a crit 
his times, and the decline of his class is the explanation of the 
failure of his influence. 

As for Cooper’s present significance, Professor Spj!|»,’, 
views are singularly like those Dr. Canby has expressej 
“Classic Americans.” “Once more,” he writes, “we may pa sa 
to take stock of our acccmplishment over material obstacls 
and to question the values in the things we have gained, Wis, 
that questioning, there may come, as there came to Cooper. 
appreciation of the amenities of life and an opinion that equality 
in all things—education, art, even society—is alien to the pri: 
ciple of quality in anything.” Are we to have, then, a new erg 
concerned with what Brownell called democratic distinction? 
Not, it seems likely, until certain other questions about the 
“things we have gained” have been settled. 

GRANVILLE Hicks 



























Ludwig on Ludwig 


Gifts of Life. By Emil Ludwig. Little, Brown and Company, 






MIL LUDWIG is a good host—active, smiling, generous, 

putting you at your ease and telling you his life story. 

Of course he does not tell everything, but he selects the 

very things you would like to hear: little anecdotes about his 

father and mother, his wife, his dogs, his children, his fine 

house, his work—and most of all, the terribly important people 
that he has met during the course of his successful career. 

You may be an embarrassed guest, protesting a little at al! g, 

this show of energy, this speed in racing up and down stairs, 

dodging in and out of closets, writing over a thousand words re 









a day, eating a hearty meal at midnight, and then early in the ect 
morning, bounding out of bed on both feet, happy as a young @sceine 
lion and twice as big as life itself. This may wear you out, elves 
but sooner or later you will relax—from exhaustion or comic @°- E-. 
despair—and thoroughly enjoy your host, for he is having a @press! 

ecre< 


marvelously good time, and his high spirits are contagious. 
First of all, Emil Ludwig is his father’s son, son of Dr. @o'ten 
Hermann Ludwig Cohn of Breslau, a skilful and talented eye @j tt : 


specialist. This meticulous little doctor overrode anti-Semitic Wa! 
prejudice, fought the academicians, and made a name for him- gropir 
self. Here, if anywhere, is the source of Ludwig’s hero-worship, tis 
for his father was a worthy antagonist for an ambitious son, 90 | 
a man to love, to hate, to admire. He attempted to make a 0rd: 
lawyer out of his son, but no, Emil had set his heart upon being @* 
a poet, a good old-fashioned, long-haired, romantic, rip-roaring ter! 
poet. There was, however, an important break in Ludwig's t co 
career. Upon leaving the university, he became interested in a @ tear 
girl, and had dreams of marriage in his head. This was to be al ar 
7 


a gloriously expensive marriage, so Ludwig dashed full speed 
into a coal business operated by a wealthy uncle. Soon he was @ Pet") 
promoted to the main offices in Berlin, and the poet became an @'">- 
alert, bristling executive. One has no doubt that Ludwig 
could sell anything: coal, wood, ice, books—and himself. 
Somehow the girl vanished, and since she had disappeared, 
the young coal merchant went also. Then suddenly another ene ri 
took her place, “Diana,” Ludwig’s present wife. She was 2 ir flo 
young singer of Scotch-English-German descent. The poet was @*°*' 4 
revived; there was an elopement to Italy, and we have a period is 
of feverish poetic play-writing. No doubt these poetic plays 
were high-sounding, melodramatic affairs, veritable barnstorm 
ing with pen and ink, filled with noble passion, noble love, an¢ 
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.-so-noble death, yet in them we see the forerunners of the 
phies in which all action is organized to create a dramatic 
efect, something that is neither fact nor fiction, but a spectacular 
ecformance that Ludwig calls a “portrait.” 
further training, however, was necessary before Ludwig 
nd his life work. Just as the war broke out he became 
n correspondent for the Berliner Tageblatt, and whoever 
him his commission deserves credit for discovering one of 
. best journalists of our time. Ludwig elevated the job of 
sorter into the profession of brilliant feature writing. He 
\d and did shake hands with celebrities seven days a week. 
was no escaping him, and as soon as he set them down 
oon paper, they were no longer ordinary men and women 
nut superhuman creatures, all actors in a vast, mysterious drama 
chat Ludwig would call “Life” in capital letters. I recommend 
portraits of Von Bilow, Maximilian Harden, Rathenau. 
hey are sharp, vivid, unforgettable. 
lt was the most natural thing in the world for Ludwig 
step beyond his feature articles into biography, and after 
riting his biographies to give you a special invitation to his 
eautitul home at Moscia. You may not be grateful for your 
portunity but I can assure you that you will have at least 
wo hours of uproarious entertainment. 


eve 
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More Roses and Locomotives 
By E. E. Cummings. 





Seventy New Poems. Horace 
Liveright. $2.50. 

“¥'l is with roses and locomotives (not to mention acrobats 
Spring electricity Coney Island the 4th of July the eyes 
of mice and Niagara falls) that my ‘poems’ are compet- 

r,” Cummings once explained in an earlier book. And here 

‘Viva,” his latest collection of poems, Cummings is giving us 

e of the same roses and locomotives—not poems about these 
jects, of course, and not poems about how a poet feels on 
ng this or that, but poems which are experiences in them- 
elves, even aS are roses and lecomotives. In other words, 
£. E. Cummings remains an impressionist. The basis of im- 
sressionism in poetry, as everyone knows, is that a poem should 
recreate an experience by recreating in the reader the identical, 
iten very indefinite sensations the poet himself has felt. The 
noet attempts to set down in words the exact intuitive groping 
ward feeling which was his own reaction to an object. Such 
sroping defies measurement in terms either of time or of space; 

t is concerned with bridging distances in feeling too small or 

too large for any logical measuring stick. It can be put into 

words, therefore, only as a kind of vague imagery—dimmed, 

8 it were, floating suddenly to the surface of logical thinking, 

externalized for a moment, then submerged again in the stream 

f consciousness. E. E. Cummings, like Joyce, follows the 

stream of consciousness; there are, consequently, no chronologi- 

cal arrangements and no spatial designs in his poems. 
This being true, how are we to understand Cummings’s 
poetry? Only by sinking ourselves in the same stream of emo- 
We must actually relive his experiences. And because 
is difficult, we are likely to think Cummings obscure. Here 
disassociation of idea and imagery, quixotic emotion changing, 
the very naming, to its exact opposite—all this in a vague, 
eralized language which names a flower but not a particu- 

r lower, since the attempt is not to particularize but to sug- 

est a dreamlike beauty; an action, but no physical action save 

t suggests an indefinite, sometimes metaphysical impulse. 
imings’s effort is, in general, to express, with amazing pre- 
sion, feelings which can be put into no definition. The whole 
this may be summed up in the poet’s own sentence: “yet 




























shall our Not to be deciphered selves merely Continue to ex- 
perience a neverish subchemistry of alWays”—and his readers 
can make what they will of it. 

In E. E. Cummings’s poems on sex this technique results 
in a direct representation of the physical experience itself. Here 
the poet’s punctuation, typography, arrangements of words and 
syllables, capitalization, and use of parenthesis—all his so-ca)led 
eccentricities—are employed, first, to emphasize the hidden 
meaning, secondly, to emphasize rhythm. These eccentricities are 
actually a very individual editing of texts which, if studied— 
something no censor will undertake—reward the reader with 
tales of buffoonery and healthy masculine vulgarity. Any num- 
ber of tricks are employed to. bring out puns upon words, vul- 
garisms hidden in what seems to be direct and uninteresting ex- 
pression. Parentheses read through carry one thought, while the 
rest of the poem carries another. Words are misspelled to exag- 
gerate pronunciation. Anyone who wishes a winter’s evening of 
entertainment can unriddle these cryptograms. They are enor- 
mously entertaining—those I have solved—and, as always in 
Cummings, the work of a robust, witty mind. ‘Their chief 
virtue as poetry is an inimitable rhythm. 

Cummings’s poems on romantic love are his serious artistic 
efforts. Many of these in “Viva” are sonnets—Cummings’s 
own variety of sonnets—in which the poet’s individual rhythm 
combines with the metrical pattern in a very subtle phrasing. 
Cummings’s rhythm is one of his chief contributions to modern 
poetry. His further importance is his use of language: his de- 
liberately different association of words, grouping of ideas, 
sentence phrasing, and use of generalized imagery show a com- 
mand of a literary language put to highly individual purposes. 
He stirs the feelings through a distortion of sentence, a unique 
turn of phrase, a new use of a very familiar word or image. 
By such poetic innovations he translates emotions so indefinable 
that they could never be put into prose. He can—but with a 
difference—imitate any of the older poets. He has out-Donne 
Donne: 

god’s terrible face, brighter than a spoon, 
collects the image of one fatal word; 

so that my life (which liked the sun and moon) 
resembles something that has not occurred: 

i am a birdcage without any bird, 

a collar looking for a dog, a kiss 

without lips; a prayer lacking any knees 

but something beats within my shirt to prove 
he is undead who, living, no one is. 

I have never loved you dear as now i love. 


Hell (by most humble me which shall increase) 
open thy fire! for i have had some bliss 

of one small lady upon earth above; 

to whom i cry, remembering her face, 

i have never loved you dear as now i love. 


Or he can strike his own romantic medium, as the follow- 
ing excellent poem shows. Here he is conveving the strange 
sense of death through images of life and the immediate denial 
of those images (“unhands’’), through the reverse of the usual 
statement of burial (“with angry seasalt and indignant clover 
marrying to themselves Life’s animals’). Here he makes use 
of his favorite negative-positive method of statement to suggest 
confirmation and doubt in the same breath (“but not darkness 
shall quite outmarch forever”). The whole poem is a fine 
performance, and an illustration of the extreme romantic method 
in modern verse: 

put off your faces, Death; for day is over 


(and such a day as must remember he 
who watched unhands describe what mimicry), 


with angry seasalt and indignant clover 
marrying to themselves Life’s animals 
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but not darkness shall quite outmarch forever 

and i perceive, within transparent walls 
how several smoothly gesturing stars are clever 
to persuade even silence: therefore wonder 


opens a gate; the prisoner dawn embraces 


hugely some few most rare perfectly dear 
(and worlds whirl beyond worlds: immortal yonder 
collidingly absorbs eternal near) 
day being come, Love, put on your faces 

Cummings is the antithesis of Eliot in both method and 
subject matter-——romanticist while Eliot is a classicist, a poet of 
affirmation rather than of negation. His intensive, all-inclusive 
vitality is non-sclective of experience, whereas Eliot’s sensibility 
is extremely selective. Cummings accepts his world, and every- 
thing in it, with vigor and with gleeful wit and satire; Eliot has 
rejected, now, almost everything in this world save the religious 


experience. Epa Lou WALTON 


Our Lawless Police 
Our Lawless Police. 
Press. $3. 


| SUPPOSE that most Americans think of policemen as 


The Viking 


By Ernest Jerome Hopkins. 


sturdy and tolerably honest public servants who are at 

times a trifle rough with their prisoners but whose rough- 
ness can be excused because it is directed against crazy Com- 
munists and brutal gangsters. For those who have adopted this 
conventional American attitude toward police lawlessness, Mr. 
Hopkins’s study will come as a rude shock. He has demon- 
strated by a great mass of incontestable evidence that the law- 
lessness of American police is habitual, and that it occurs in 
the handling of almost all types of citizens. Illegal detention, 
unwarranted arrest, and the third degree are the rule rather 
than the exception in police practice. “A heavy share of the 
confessions with which the trial courts are deluged,” he says, 
“would not be worth the paper they are written on, as evidence, 
if judge and jury knew how they were obtained.” And then he 
continues with a paragraph summarizing his own findings for 
the Wickersham Commission regarding the third degree: 


In various cases which occurred between 1920 and 1930 
the Wickersham Commission found that suspected persons 
had been starved, kept awake many days and nights, con- 
fined in pitch-dark and airless cells; had been beaten with 
fists, clubs, blackjacks, rubber hose, telephone books, straps, 
beaten on the shins, under the knee cap (at the point 
of the patellar reflex), across the abdomen, the throat, the 
face, the head, the shoulders, above the kidneys, on the but- 
tocks and legs; kicked on the shins, the torso, and in the 
crotch; had had their arms twisted, their testicles twisted 
and squeezed; had been given tear gas, scopolamin injec- 
tions, and chloroform; had been made to touch corpses and 
hold the hands of murdered persons in morgues; that women 
had been lifted by the hair; in one case, a man had been 
laid flat upon the floor and lifted repeatedly by his organs 
of sex. This in modern America between 1920 and 1930, 
in the fifteenth decade of the Constitution, and for the 
purpose of obtaining “voluntary” confessions of guilt. 


thins 


Less sensational than this primitive police work but quite 
versal system of arresting an alleged 
several days without a hearing 


is ill “ral is the almost un 
holding him r 
riends or attorneys. 
in fact and not merely an un 
substantiated su picion an arrest, but he com 
mont: whores this requirement. Nearly half ot the 750,000 per 


pect and 
ind often without access to | The policeman 
is legally required to have a basis 


hefore making 


—- — ee, 
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sons arrested in eighteen major cities of the United States “ 


? é Gre 
recent years have been released as innocent either by the police 












































themselves or by the first judge the arrested persons could reach, ro 
St. Louis, Chicago, and New York are the worst “false-arres)” -_ 
cities, with St. Louis reaching the astounding record in 1929) { La 
of releasing 86 per cent of all its felony arrests without even 
the formality of a court hearing. 

Some of such false arrests are the result of a “drive” hy! ‘ 
teria created by the maudlin press and nurtured by politicians the le 
tor the sake of advertising their own virtues. New York wit. , hig 
nessed such a drive last summer, when Mayor Walker and! aw | 
Police Commissioner Mulrooney sought to cover up the failure! of th 
of New York’s police after the shooting of five children by) bar. 
gangsters in the streets, by a wholesale kidnapping of unlucky Ml che e 
citizens, who were crowded into stuffy cells and corridors to .ytre 
wait until the newspapers had lauded police diligence. As usual @ior t 
in such cases nothing important was accomplished. # aust 

An enterprising newspaper in Dallas discovered that there @ main 
had been 1,823 “guesswork arrests” in that city in the first three Ml he p 
months of 1930 and that the 1,823 arrested persons had spent here 
an average of twenty-two hours apiece in jail. Sixteen had been MM aoliti 
held more than forty-eight hours; four had been held more than MM iss a 
five days. Fewer than 5 per cent of the 1,823 were ever charged MM 5, it: 
legally with any offense. Mr. Hopkins found this practice of J jigh! 
illegal detention so common in the cities which he visited that 3 
he was himself almost persuaded of its necessity when he came MM ty. F 
to San Francisco. There he discovered a city which had speeded] 
up its legal processes until every prisoner was presented promptly 
and legally for trial without delay. And this observance of the @ .hall 
law has come about in the same city where Tom Mooney was @ becau 
held incomunicado for a whole week without a formal charge MM Recat 
after the Preparedness Day explosion of 1916! the b 

Mr. Hopkins suggests a whole series of legal remedies for @ fran: 
the lawlessness of the police, but they are so condensed that 1) -loqu 
can only refer the reader to the book itself, a book which is @ whict 
one of the most useful studies of recent years. 

Paut BLANsHArD The | 

. . ow 

Books in Brief nad 
ow | 

Eden Tree. By Witter Bynner. Alfred A. Knopf. $1.75. 3 to 

Those who have watched Witter Bynner’s poetry have ob- @ 4}. | 
served that he has the clearly defined attitude toward life neces- @ +n)! 
sary to all good writing. This attitude or philosophy was stated @ .) y:} 
first in “The New World,” and “Grenstone Poems,” and 
these two books established Mr. Bynner’s reputation in Ameri- @ )}/,,; 
can poetry. Here again, as in Whitman, was a poetic faith in” 
democracy, in equality, and in the essential goodness of human’ ‘ 
beings. Bynner had in common with Whitman an inclusive j¢¢¢} 
vitality, robust enthusiasms, and complete faith in America nore 
His own most individual contribution was his modernity, and his @ »),;, 
inspiration toward poetry—in this case Celia or personal loves ayer 
which, frustrated, gave birth to a more perfect understanding ».) on 
of the meaning of beauty. And so woven through the themes... , 
of hatred of war, of faith in brotherhood, was the theme of @ x .y 
the beauty in personal relationships, in nature, and in all lifete ore r 
That was when Mr. Bynner was thirty. Now, at fifty, he hag sia, 
written “Eden Tree,” a book which should be read along with ....;,, 
“The New World,” for the two together give the complete 4; ¢}, 
statement of the poet’s faith. In “Eden Tree” we find the poet odes 
telling that more than personal love is needed to sustain th ing y 
soul, that life’s seeming chaos must be accepted in entirety 3 rom .j 
Adam, who is the poet, or mankind itself, must suffer and must p51, 


understand all physical and spiritual experiences, and in the he 
“Eden Tree” is one of the best iy). , 


end he must be alone, lonely. 
And these three volumes, 


books Mr. Bynner has ever written. 
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ites in ll-Grenstone Poems,’’ “The New World,” and “Eden Tree” are 
Police ‘ely to be those by which this poet will be remembered. There 
reach, ge, of course, also, his fine translations. 
rrest” 
19299 { Lawyer Tells the Truth. By Morris Gisnet. With an In- 
even troduction by Norman Thomas. The Concord Press. 
$2. 
” hys-§ This book, by a New York lawyer, on the degradation of 
icians WM che legal profession rehearses a familiar tale. In the midst of 
‘wit. highly competitive business civilization, the practice of the 
r and Mlaw has become a business, not a profession. The corruption 
ailure Moy the American political system has inevitably extended to the 
“n bys yar. The tremendous overcrowding of the profession has had 
lucky Wiehe effect of driving the ordinary practitioner to almost any 
Ts to Mextreme of dishonesty to make a bare living. The author hopes 
usual Mior the ultimate socialization of the bar, which unfortunately 
must be regarded as utopian as long as the profit system is 
there M maintained, and for the present urges some devices, principally 
three MM he public defender, to give legal aid to the common man; but 
spent Mithere is no reason to suppose that ‘in the present state of our 
been Mf wlitical institutions the public defender’s office would prove any 
than Ml ess a political preserve than the district attorney’s office. Both 
urged in its analysis of evils and proposals of remedies the book is 








highly impressionistic. 






\. Francis of Assisi. By Abel Bonnard. Translated by Cleve- 
land B. Chase. Longmans, Green and Company. $2. 

In the second chapter of this book M. Bonnard writes: “I 
hall not enter into the details of the life of St. Francis... 
secause such events are not the most important considerations.” 
Recause they are the most important considerations in biography, 
the book fails as a biography. Lacking these “details,” the St. 
Francis of this book is without vitality. We have, rather, an 
loquent and frequently interesting commentary on his career, 
vhich leaves the reader only half satisfied. 














The Poetic Way of Release. By Bonaro Wilkinson. Alfred A. 
Knopf. $3. 

This is a book for those who do not understand poetry or 
how it is written. Its purpose is to give a simple chart of the 
road down which most poets travel, of what poets feel, and of 
iow they turn what they feel into words. The author’s desire 
s to prove that all of us are, in our own ways, poets too, and 
that the world of the poet is no mysterious land. For those 
‘amiliar with the field this book is of no importance; for those 


to whom poetry is a blind alley it may be helpful. 














Slack Cherries. By Grace Stone Coates. Alfred A. Knopf. 
$2.50. 

This story of a Kansas childhood is in effect a series of 
sketches of the narrator's parents, each episode revealing a little 
nore of their history, and giving a little more information on 
their unhappy relationship. Seen through a child’s eyes, how- 
ever, the situation is never entirely clear. Since liberties are 
taken in other directions with the amount of insight the six- 
year-old narrator possesses, the method seems merely a means 
if avoiding direct statement, and more than suggestive hints 
ire required to account for a Kansas farmer who beats his 
hildren and who refers to Christmas in these terms: “The 
entire conception is a travesty on truth, but this is a travesty 
of the poesy that lies back of the conception.” When the epi- 
wdes treat of childish events Mrs. Coates writes with humor 
and with an unforced lyricism, but her version of the adult world 
remains muddled and unconvincing, even in the last chapter, in 
vhich the device of the child narrator is abandoned. Some of 
the chapters, notably Black Cherries and Glass, are valu- 
able as stories, complete in themselves, and far superior to the 


hook as a whole. 





Art 
The Whitney Museum 


METAL eagle spreads imperial wings over the door of 
A the new museum in Eighth Street. Under the national 
symbol an inscription specifies the dedication of the 
building to the arts that have grown from the continental 
country. Voices even louder than those of metal and engraving 
have proclaimed the institution a deed in behalf of American 
art and the American public. At the inaugural a message from 
the President and a speech from Al Smith figured among many 
sonorities advertising the museum to the world. Mrs. Juliana 
R. Force, the director, announced that the purpose of the mu- 
seum was none other than the acquisition, for the art of America, 
of “the prestige which heretofore the public has devoted too 
exclusively to the art of foreign countries and the past.” All 
the papers bruited forth the name and the fame of the donor, 
Mrs. Gertrude Vanderbilt Whitney. Entering the newly con- 
verted building, Mr. Royal Cortissoz, subtle dean of American 
art critics, saw that it was good. Daily, since the dedication, 
crowds of people have wandered through the little rooms, “won- 
ders to see.” And disinally enough, it appears very possible that 
only the grace of the gods can prevent the new institution from 
recoiling upon the prestige of the American art it proposes to 
enhance. 

The collection it houses, all in all, is puny and gray. Few 
forces, few personalities radiate from the walls. One passes 
yards of uncreative canvases. The impression of American 
painting left is extremely disaffecting: that of a matter devoid 
of large life, of individual charm, of eloquence; and provincial 
and secondary to a degree. The collection of sculpture is even 
less attractive. But the fault is the coliection’s: it is sadly 
unfaithful to the work it pretends to represent. 

The Whitney Museum is not uncatholic in its scope, or 
entirely bare of good and representative things. Many names, 
at least, figure in its first show. ‘The vaults of the museum are 
said to contain at least a hundred paintings that could not be 
accommodated in the first exhibition, and later shows will doubt- 
less augment the already copious list. The first exhibition, cer- 
tainly, contains a few representative examples of the work of 
distinguished painters; Sheeler, Matulka, and Kantor are de- 
puted with sufficient fairness. The Lachaise Head is character- 
istically sumptuous. Yet these adequate representations are 
exceptional. The majority of the exhibits are inferior, especially 
those revealing the art of the more vigorous talents and tempera- 
ments. 

The attempt to specify the deficiencies of the Whitney 
collection as exhibited by the inaugural show would be too am- 
hitious for this space. It is sufficient to remark that this 
museum dedicated to American art wants not only a Ryder 
but a Homer Martin. It does sport an Eakins. But the 
canvas, a portrait upon a meaningless background, is un- 
characteristically slack. The Winslow Homer is unimportant; 
the ‘wachtman, dismal. Now, one does not demand of a mu- 
seum of American art that it comprise nothing but masterworks. 
What one does expect, in view of its style, is that it contain 
good examples of the classics and excellent examples of the work 
of the significant contemporaries whose best has not yet passed 
into the safekeeping of museums and large private collections. 
Sut the only group thoroughly represented in the Whitney col- 
lection is the showy “he-man” generation of the 1900’s—who 
was it said, “Childe has’em, George bellows, George looks” ? 
And it is precisely the work of Henri, Bellows, Luks, and their 
school that, of all ambitious recent American painting, seems 
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least deserving of a place in a museum of art. To an eye trained 
by Manet Van Gogh and Cézanne, a work like Luks’s 

! se saas h 
recent Mrs. appears a mere cavalier evasion of the 


and 
Gamely 
problems of the painter. 

\Ieanwhile, the artists of the more recent decades fare 
almost as poorly in the Whitney Museum as those of the brown 
era. We have seen far better Kents and Davieses and Hayes 
Millers than 
enough but it is cold 


those on its walls. The Bluemner is complete 
in key, and a Bluemner cold in key is 
Ilamlet Prince of Denmark. While the Hartley 


tir specimen, and characteristically distinguished, its color 


without t! ( 


ts a passing subjection to Derain. The nude in the long 


Kartiol is 


badly painted. 


Lf 


exquisitely articulated, but the couch she lies on is 
The O'Keette is a mere The Niles 
Spencer is uncharacteristic. And if the Sternes and the Burlin 


J 
sketch. 


it is merely for the reason that absence of 


are Characteristic, 

personality appears to be the hallmark of these painters. We 
repeat: the Sheelers and the large Matulka and the Kantor 
are the good and individual works of very able painters. But 


swallows do not make a museum. 
1 would appear to be that 


than 


a tew 
The trut! 


was tormed tor 


the Whitney collection 
those of a museum of 
was originally born 


purposes other 


: haat ; 
American art. Unless we mistake, it 


the worthy desire to patronize and support a number of 


ol 


young and struggling artists; and the canvases acquired were 


bought with an eye bent more to the struggles and promise of 


the artists than to the completeness of their expressions. Later, 


when the idea of a museum began to obtain, the collection ap- 


pears to have rather hastily been augmented to fit the new 


purpose, 
It will be asked what the reasons for one’s fear that the 


Whitney Museum may prove a boomerang to American art, 





Social Work as a Profession 


and recognized. | 


is becoming increasingly important 
Some other professions may be financially more re- 
munerative, but none offers greater returns in 
terms of intrinsic interest, social useful- 


ness and stimulating contacts. 


The Training School for Jewish Social Work 
graduate courses in Family Case Work, Child 
Care, Community Centers and Community 


olfe! 
Organization. 


Scholarships and Fellowships ranging from $150 to 
T1000 for each academie year art available for espe- 
cially qualified students 


full information, address 


For 


M. J. Karer, Director 


FOR 
|| JEWISH 
SOCIAL WORK 


THE (Sablon 
TRAINING [.}/2> 
SCHOOL Peri 


ate school) 


71 W. 47th St., New York City 
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actually are? 


The answer is that it is very likely that jp pre- 
tending to represent American art and actually misrepresentin, 


‘5 


it the museum may deprive American art of the contidence o{ the 


artistic public—at a moment when the prestige rightfully Amer; 


can art’s, and fought tor during many years, is on the verge » 
holding its ground. During the last decades American paintip, 
has not only challenged French painting with the freshnec. 
daring, and integrity of its spirit. In the last years jt 


as 


caused the delusion of the innate superiority of the modem! 


‘ul 


Parisian product, long nurtured by French picture dealers and 
their social allies, to begin evaporating in the brains of the 


public, and to assure the living American of a chance jn§ 


At this moment, then, the Whitney Museum pla 


‘y5 


America. 
into the hands of the picture dealers, who batten on the kind 


1iQ 


of snobbery which sees in all French things symbols of transcend. § 
ent value, the apparently conclusive proof that American painting 
is a second-rate affair. The publicity obtained for the museum | 


assures it of a wide influence. It is now the place where 


the outsider in New York will come to gauge the quality of! 
American painting, and where the Europeans will come to in- jl 
vestigate the reality of its claims. And it is scarcely to be sup-§ 
posed that those who do not turn aside to smile will remain to 


pray. Nor is it to be supposed that the large public will under. 


stand the decorativeness of the gesture which offered jt this 9 


museum. It will see what the President and Al Smith and 3)! 


the rest have helped to persuade it to see: a large, disinterested, 7 


and devoted gift to art and America. For this reason, the 
one could almost wish that the Whitney Museum had never 


opened its pompous doors. Pau Rosenretp 


Drama 
The Decent Thing 


AST week I gave utterance to some patriotic reflections 
concerning the quality of the plays which London and 

Paris have recently been sending us. I said, I believe, 
that they generally lacked any boldness of imagination, and | 
am still willing to repeat that particular charge. But it was 
an unfortunate moment to choose for any general damnation, 
because London is responsible for “Springtime for Henry’ 
(Bijou Theater), and that particular farce-comedy is as up- 
roariously laughable as any which it has ever been my pleasure 
to see. 

Its author, a certain Ben W. Levy, may be remembered as 
the author of “Mrs. Moonlight” and of “Art and Mrs. Bottle.” 
It may further be remembered that both of these pieces were 
comedy-with-a-purpose. But it must be added immediately that 
“Springtime for Henry’ has no purpose of any kind, that by 
cutting loose from reason and common sense—as well as from 


all sound morality—Mr. Levy has provided a mental and 
spiritual holiday which is blessedly free from any justification | 


whatsoever. There is a pleasure in being mad which only mad 
men know, but as is now demonstrable, some part of it may b 


communicated. 

To attempt any account of the action would hardly b 
worth while. 
of two charming wastrels who make a disastrous attempt to 
transform themselves into useful citizens, and that it proves 
it proves anything—how deleterious high ideals can be when 
they begin to ferment in systems unfit for their digestion. 
Doubtless other men would have profited much from the pres- 
ence of a secretary who believed in “the decent things.” Doubt 
less they would have reduced the number of highballs included 
in the regular routine and possibly thought more often about 





Suffice it to say that it deals with the adventures | 
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i The Theatre Guild Presents 
| EUGENE O’NEILL’S TRILOGY 
MOURNING BECOMES ELECTRA 
Composed of 3 plays 
Homecoming, The Hunted, The Haunted 


| sil 3 plays will be presented en one day, commencing at 5:30 sharp. Dinner 
intermissien ef one hour at 7 o’eleck. Ne matinee performances. 
' 


GUILD THEATRE, 52d St., West of Broadway 





A Clearing House Meets at Auditorium 


of Opinion TI 1E GROUP 150 West 85th Sr. 


Tuesday Evening, December 29th, at 3:30 P. M. 
Debate: “IS CAPITALISM WORTH SAVING” 
LOUIS WALDMAN, negative; ). GEORGE FREDERICK, affirmative 
FORREST BAILEY, Chairman Subscription, 50c 


Sunday Afternoon, (Dec. 27th) at 4:30 P. M. 
LEON SAMSON, on: “IS ART POSSIBLE IN AMERICA” 














THE THEATRE GUILD PRESENTS 


SUNION IN VIENNA 


A comedy by ROBERT BE. SHERWOOD 


| MARTIN BECK "in fia" da tn’ ta tu 


ary 
te 
aed 
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7 THEATRE, West 45th Street 
AVO!I arty Evening at 8:50 
Mats. Thursday and Saturday 









James B. Pond presents 


CORNELIA | .:: 
OTIS SKINNER 


in the novelty sensation of the season 


THE WIVES OF HENRY VIII 


Preceded by Selections from Miss Skinner’s Character Sketches 


NOTE: 














Miss Skinner moves te the Lyceum Theatre Sun. Eve., Dee. 27 
Seats now on sale for regular and special holiday performances. 

















GILBERT MILLER Presents 


HELEN HAYES 
in MOLNAR’S New Comedy 
THE GOOD FAIRY 


HENRY MILLER’S THEATRE., 124 West 43rd Street 
Evenings 8:50 Matinees Thursday and Saturday 2:40 








| “First American play of the season of any sound quality; « play real 
in its character, real in its dialogue and consistently intelligent in its 
approach to its subject matter.”—George Jean Nathan, Judge. 


THE LEFT BANK 


| sy ELMER RICE 
LITTLE THEATRE, 44th Strect. Telephone LA 4 


-6620 
Eves. $1 to $3. Wed. Mat. $1, $1.50 and $2. Sat. Mat. $1 - $2.50 























CReroRN oF GILBERT & SULLIVAN opererrtas 
FIRST OPERA—BEGINNING CHRISTMAS DAY MATINEE 
FAMOUS CAST OF 


THE MIEIKADO «& 


GILBERTIAN 
VORITES 
OWARD MARSH, WM. DANFORTH, FRANK MOULA 


N, 
IZ KOVRE HERBERT WATEROUS, ETHEL CLARK, ALLEN WATEROUS 


7 THEATRE, W. 44th Street. Phone PEnn. 6-7963 
ERLANGER S Nights (Incl. Holldays) 50c to $2.50 
Saturday and Holiday Mats. 50c¢ to $2.00 














LOUIS FISCHER 


Foremost Authority on Russia 
Available for lectures after February 1st 


LEE KEEDICK, 475 Fifth Avenue, New York 


| 
| For terms and open dates address 











LECTURE & 
“FORGOTTEN UTOPIA” 
ALEXANDER WooLLcotTrT 
SUNDAY, DECEMBER 27th, 8:30 P.M. 
HARRY HANSEN, Chairman TICKETS—$1.00, 50c, 
BOX OFFICE-—-RAND BOOK STORE-7 E. 15 St. 
| BROOKLYN FORUM—B'’KLYN, ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
i 30 Lafayette Ave., __Near Flatbush Ave. 


25¢ at 
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PLAYS TO SEE 
Brief Moment—Belasco—W. 44 St. 


Bloody Laughter—49th St.—W. of B’way. 

Civic Light Opera Co.—reopening Dec. 25, Matinee, with Gilbert 
& Sullivan’s THE MIKADO—Erlanger’s—W. 44 St. 

Counsellor-at-Law—Plymouth—W. 45 St. 

Cynara—Morosco—45 St. W. of B’way. 

Louder, Please—Masque—45 St. W. of B’way. 

Mourning Becomes Eiectra—Guild—S2 St. W. of B'way. 


Reunion in Vienna—Martin Beck—45 St. & 8 Ave. 

Sing High, Sing Low—Sam H. Harris—42 St. W. of B’way. 

Springtime for Henry—Bijou—45 St. W. of B'way. 

Cornelia Otis Skinner—Avon—W. 45 St. 

The Barretts of Wimpole Street—Empire—B' way. & 40 St. 

The Band Wagon—New Amsterdam—W. 42 St 

The Cat and The Fiddle—Globe—B’way & 46 St. 

The Good Fairy—Henry Miller’s—124 W. 43 St. 

The House of Connelly—reopening Dec. 25—Mansfield—47 St. 
W. of B’way. 

The Passing Present—Ethel Barrymore—47 St. W. 

The Left Bank—Little—44 St. 

The Laugh Parade—Imperial—45 St. W. of B’way. 


of B’way. 


CONFERENCES 


Dec. 28-30—League for Industrial Democracy, 
“Guiding the Revolution” 
122nd St. and B’way, 
Social Conflict” 


Student Conferences; 
at the Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, and “New Tactics in the 
at the University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 








FIRST NIGHTS 0 














. 23—Cold in Sables—Cort—W. 48th St. 


Dec. 24—It Never Rains—New Yorker—54 St. W. of B’way. 
Dec. 25—Fata Morgana—Royale—45 St. W. of B’way. 
Dec. 25—-Sugar Hill—Forrest—W. 49 St. 

Dec. 25—Sentinels—Biltmore—W. 47 St. 


Dec. 26—Of Thee I Sing—Music Box—W. 45 St. 
Dec. 26—The Bride The Sun Shines On—Fulton—W. 46 St. 
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LABOR NEWS 
‘In the Raw’ 


During this winter of discontent when the 


suffering of the workers is to be the greatest 


in American history, you will want to get your 


facts straight from original sources without 


“the editorial slant.” 


Federated Press, labor’s only daily news 


service, offers you either a daily news service 


from bureaus in Washington and New York 


plus less frequent service from Pittsburgh and 


Chicago, at $5 a month; or 


A weekly news service including usually the 


most important release weekly from each of 


FP’s four bureaus, at $10 a year. 


Both pay- 


able in advance. 


Federated Press is non-partisan, has 100 


correspondents watching the hot spots, gets 


the news too hot to print—and no editor can 


keep it from you if you take this service. We 


suggest that clubs, groups, classes and libraries 


take the service. 


r ': 
forbidden. 


Republication is expressly 


FEDERATED PRESS 


112 FE. 19h STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 
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the problems of international politics. But when Henry Dey. 
lip, hereditary head of Dewlip Motors, is led by the beautify 
tace and figure of his secretary to appreciate for the first tin. 
in his life the beauty of “the decent things,’ the results are 
lamentable. Formerly he had been the kind of man who would 
adopt a new carburetor for the Dewlip car for the sound anj 
beautiful reason that its manufacturer turned out to be tha; 


same Jelliwell who used to pinch his behind when both were | 


happy boys in the fourth form; now he becomes the kind o; 
man capable of canceling the contract for the purely mercenary 
reason that he himself can make better carburetors for Jes 
money. Nor is this all or, even, the worst. Jelliwell’s happy 
home is practically destroyed when Dewlip ceases to pay 
Mrs. Jelliwell those dishonorable attentions upon which she had 


come to count, and as the result of circumstances a little too 9 
complicated to explain here, Dewlip’s poor old mother spends 1 


a night in jail. If it is added that Dewlip himself ruins his dres: 
clothes and catches a frightful cold, it will be perceived at once 
what a relief it is to all concerned when he decides to abandon 
the straight and narrow for that primrose path upon which 
had been accustomed to tread with so much grace. A chappie 
cannot hope to keep his friends if he has got into the habit o 
coming up to them at the club and asking, “Have you ever 
known the pure love of a pure woman?” 

Leslie Banks and Nigel Bruce are ideal for their parts, and 
the parts are ideal for them, since they possess to perfection that 
air of graceful imbecility suitable to the young aristocrats oj 
comedy. They are the direct descendants of the ineffable pair 
who flutter through “The Importance of Being Earnest,” and 
they are charming for the same reason—namely, that we are 
all envious of an irresponsibility so complete. Brains, like 
muscles, are necessary only to those who must use them, and it 
Thorstein Veblen had carried his speculations a little farther 
he would have perceived that a certain incapacity for being 
serious is far more significant as a badge of the leisure class 
than that walking-stick which he made famous. It is some 
thing to be able to demonstrate that you do not have to use 
your hands, but there is even more swank in showing that you 
do not have to use your head either, and at bottom it is their 
ability to do just that which makes such airy creatures as these 
delightful to contemplate. It is a luxury to “take serious things 
lizhtly and to take light things seriously” because only the very 
rich and the very secure can afford to make a habit of doing it. 
As for the rest of us, we indulge that extravagance as we in 
dulge most of the others—vicariously. Helen Chandler as the 
secretary and Frieda Inesvort as the not too faithful wife are 
also both excellent. 

“1931” (Mansfield Theater)—a sort of pageant of unem 
ployment by Claire and Paul Sifton—is hardly entertaining, but 
it is sincere and impressive. In fifteen scenes and seven “inter 
ludes” it traces the history of a laborer from the moment when 
he quits his job in the joyous confidence that a strong man need 
have no tear to the moment when he joins a mob of rioting un 
employed; and it moves with a kind of terrifying inevitability 
to which, no doubt, the mood of the moment contributes not a 
little. It is hard to imagine just how it would seem at another 
time, but just now it brings to a focus the current sense of in 
security, and it produces an effect of ominousness difficult to 
describe. Both the settings and the general staging of the piece 
reflect great credit on the Group Theater, of which it is the 
second production. Such scenes as that which shows the ele 
vated over head and as those which use the closing steel doors 
with symbolic effect reveal considerable imagination. 

Ernst Toller’s “Bloody Laughter” (Forty-ninth Street The- 
ater) is a revolutionary drama which seems to me rather violent 
than moving. More or less “expressionistic” in manner, it T¢- 
minds one how quickly the symbols of this particular style be 


came stereotyped and stale. Josepn Woop KrutcH 
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“Friendship!’—Slogan ot Vienna 


By CORNELIA STRATTON PARKER 


REUNDSCHAFT!” Can you imagine the word 

being called to marching thousands along Fifth 

Avenue, called back from marching thousands to 
the thousands lining the way? “Friendship!” ‘The English 
language is timid of fine words, 

Can you imagine the events of this summer’s Saturday 
ight and Sunday morning taking place in New York instead 
of Vienna? For three days the Workers’ Olympic Games 
had been filling the New York Stadium, twenty-two nation- 
ities participating. And then Saturday night the torchlight 

rade of young people marching by the thousand from the 
Stadium along Fifth Avenue, all of them from the working 
lass, the proletariat. Hundreds of them, railroad tickets 
tar beyond their means, had paddled three days down the 
Hudson in their canoes, sleeping in their tents; thousands had 


bicyeled for days; still more thousands had arrived after 
davs of tramping over more than one State border; groups 
had reached New York in trucks from yet more distant 


states. Not one of the ten thousand was in possession of 


For three days they did their muscles’ best in every con- 
vivable sport—no polo! For three days they wandered 
thout New York, bronzed, bareheaded, barelegged—boys and 

irls as unselfconscious about the tact of Friendship as about 
the word. A gay swinging of clasped hands, locked arms, 
.ughter, wonder at the great city with so much to be gazed 
ipon—galleries, museums, shops (rather casually )—so many 
aew friends to be made. But it seemed that Saturday night 
in Vienna that they had come only for the torchlight parade. 
You have seen New York stage much more splendid parades. 
So has Vienna. Royalty has paraded in Vienna—also in 
New York. There have been files of marching soldiers, uni- 
tormed, in perfect step, files of marching police, bands, horses, 
coaches of state. Perhaps, in New York, there was a hero 
in the parade who had done some deed to catch the public 
incy for the moment. The crowds along the way cheered ; 
royalty or hero waved. 

A word was hero of the Vienna torchlight parade; it 
vas a word those thousands of young workers marched for; 
it was to call back the word that thousands upon thousands 
lined the way. ‘There was no single band; after four and a 
half hours of marching no one was keeping step very well; 
torches had burned low or gone out altogether by the time 
the last of the marchers passed the Opera House on the Rinv. 
hey were merely ten thousand youths, boys and girls, still 
hareheaded, barearmed, barelegged, tanned, smiling. But 
after four and a half hours there was still the call over and 
ver again, from marchers of twenty-two nationalities to 
marchers of twenty-two nationalities—“Freundschaft!” 
“Freundschaft?” “Freundschaft!” 

It was not enough to march four and a half hours Satur- 
day night. ‘They must begin again at six-thirty Sunday 
morning—the grandiose climax to the Arbetter Olympiade. 
lt was not enough for twenty-two nationalities to call 
“Freundschaft!” for four and a half hours Saturday night. 








‘They must call it for four and a half hot hours Sunday morn- 
ing. Nearly a hundred thousand marchers this time, with it 
seemed at least a hundred bands! One band was hardly a 
block away, one band was blaring its music to the Austrian 
skies directly at our corner, one band had only a block yet 
tocome. ‘This morning we marched in line, we kept step, we 
carried flags, large proud flags, small fluttering flags; yet 
this morning, too, above the bands, the cheers, the clapping, 
the fluttering handkerchiefs and waving hands, rolled the 
same call over and over and over again, for four and a half 
hours—“ Freundschaft!” 

Past the reviewing stand at the feet of the colossal Pallas 
Athene in front of the House of Parliament the thousands 
marched. First the buzzing of motor cyclists, next the 
bicyclists of many lands, some of whom had pedaled over 
two or more national boundaries to reach Vienna. ‘Then 
the marchers, children of workers who probably had never 
spent an hour of their lives in sport as these brown, bare- 
limbed, swinging, cheering young people had come to know 
the word. Granted, if you marched these thousands in com- 
petition with the picked athletes of Harvard, Yale, Prince- 
ton, Vassar, Wellesley, Bryn Mawr, they might make an 
inferior showing. They had gathered from crowded tene- 
ments, from small pinched countrysides; their sport all their 
been snatched between hours of hard work at 
The childhood of 


lives had 
home, in factories, in shops, on farms. 
every one of them had known the lean, tragic years of war. 
Probably the ten thousand put together had never in all their 
lives spent as much money as Harvard or Yale or Princeton 
students in one month. Yet here they were, eager, cheering, 
bronzed, and very poor, holding more or less dearly to two 
ideals, ready to strive and sacrifice for their realization, come 
from near and far to Vienna to show the working strength 
of what they believed in: to make the most of their physical 
bodies, to build a Socialist world on the basis of peace. For 
that they had paddled, tramped, bicycled, sat up all night 
in wooden seats of third-class carriages from distant corners 
of Europe—to try their muscles in every conceivable sort of 
contest in Vienna’s Stadium, to march the hot Vienna streets 
waving the red flag of their political ideals, carrying aloft 
the banners “For World Disarmament and Universal Peace,” 
“Voor Wercloortwapening en Volkenvrede,” “Fiir Welt- 
abristung und Weltfrieden,” in many languages, and to call 
rain and yet again, hour on end, “Freundschaft.” 

After the bicyclists a sea of great red banners, each with 
a green wreath over the point, dazzlingly gay in the hot sun. 
How the world cheered! ‘Then came the blond Danes, fol- 
lowed by—our own Stars and Stripes. “Ach, die Ameri- 
kaner—stark sind sie!” Boys and girls from Palestine next, 
who had tramped, ridden, wandered this way and that over 
the long roads across Asia Minor; blond Hollanders, the 
girls in gay flowered dresses carrying flower baskets. “Like 
a spring dream,” sighs a stout waving Austrian. The Eng- 
lish; the Scotch in their kilted plaids, to the joy of Vienna; 
the French, their blue caps with that French twist over one 
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Esthonians, 


back. An 


r: the Belgians, Rumanians, Poles, Bulgarians, 


Norwegians—each group cheered, each cheering 

unusually hearty burst of applause along the line—the Finns! 
The swing of their bodies, the gay stride of girls in sky-blue, 
full-skirted dresses, youths strong, laughing; Vienna took 


Finns to its heart. 

‘Then followed the Germans—hundreds upon hundreds 
ver an hour it took the Germans to pass the 
Musicians all in white, and after the band 
As the marchers reached 


of Germans. 
reviewing stand. 
four hundred waving red flags. 
the reviewing stand, to a man they put back their heads and 
‘The reviewing stand 
man 


burst forth with the “Internationale.” 
in a body, the red flags lowered to obeisance; a 
dashed from his place on the stand to where the German 


rose 


delegation stood and frantically shook each man by the hand. 
It Renaudel, French delegate to the Socialist Congres 
meeting in Vienna. And still the Germans marched—swim- 
mi wrestlers, half an hour of young women evmnasts, the 
street-car workers of Dresden, then the last of the German 


» last of their red, black, and gold. 
burst of cheers, 
the finale 


Austrians. 


of calls, of waving 
to the seven 


()ne more frantic 


hands and fluttering handkerchiefs, 


miles of marching thousands—our own “Freund- 
schaft!”’ call the visiting Socialist delegates in the reviewing 
stand, springing to their feet. “Freundschaft!” call back the 
Hundreds, thousands of Austrians pass 


sunburned 


cheering Austrians. 


from the Tyrol, from Graz, 
Aus tria swinging past in bathing suits, and 


Vienna’s sport-minded, So- 


from Salzburg, 
rirls from upper 


at the very end Vienna’s own. 


cialist, working-class young people, marching to the cheers 
of their own Socialist-governed city. Monday’s Arbeiter 


a, 





Zeitung flaunted the black headlines across its front page 
“Ours the Youth—Ours the World!” 


It is not for a stranger cheering on the sidelines to wejrh 


after two parades the relative strength of the various ideals 
behind those thousands of marchers. 
who contends that the workers’ joy in sport is but an eyj. 
dence of the strength they mean to bring to the class war? 


Are they not so much athletes as working-class athletes 
before that Socialist working-class athletes? 


Is the Socialist cor; 


It may 


Thus the Arbeiter Zeitung summed up the intangibles 
Sunday morning: 


gaily 


Strange to each other 
the proud bond of a mutual Weltanschauung. 


People who never had laid eyes 
probably never would lay eyes on one another again calle 


to 


each other, 


waved hands 
in language, 


p 


» and 


be. 

or 
on one another and 
} 
and_ handkerchiefs, 
they were united in 
One co! ir 


and one word never fail to bring a clear realization of this 
bond—the red flag and the word which in a few years has 
captured the world—‘“Friendship!”’ 


It is a good word. 
of colors and afraid of words. 


We Americans are apt to be af 
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